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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ROM the extremely sparse information available about the con- 

versations at Moscow it seems clear that they are going well. 
It is equally clear that they are taking place at a moment when they 
are likely to be of the maximum value in both the military and the 
political sphere. The next three or four weeks on the different 
battlefields will be critical, in the sense that they may determine 
definitely whether the war with Germany, apart from guerrilla 
resistance, can be finished this year or not. Co-ordination of the 
operations east, west and south is of the first importance, and what- 
ever has not already been achieved in that respect can be achieved 
at Moscow now. For news of the operations impending we are 
dependent (as is, of course, right) on German sources. From these 
it may be learned that the British Second Army is massing for attack 
and that in the east the assault on East Prussia from north and south 
has already begun ; the threat to Germany from the Russian advance 
through Hungary is patent to the world. But hardly less important 
than all this is the necessity of reaching agreement regarding the 
future of Poland. It is clear that that was among the first subjects 
of discussion at Moscow, or the invitation to M. Mikolajczyk, the 
Polish Prime Minister, to join in the talks there would not have 
een issued. His presence in Moscow is most desirable, as Mr. 
Churchill pointed out in his recent speech in the House of Commons. 
M. Stalin personally has not shown himself unreasonable regarding 
Poland and it is still possible for a reasonable agreement to be 
reached between him and M. Mikolajczyk with the sympathetic and 
disinterested assistance of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden. If it is, 
the journey of the British Ministers will have been worth while for 
that alone. But there are many other subjects of discussion, and 
the by no means formal or conventional speeches delieverd at 
Kremlin or Embassy dinners have been in every sense encouraging 
—most notably Marshal Stalin’s emphatic insistence on the need 
for an international organisation to ensure that resistance to aggression 
shall always be more effective than the aggression itself. 


Changes in Egypt 

A change of government in Egypt at a moment when the war, 
though now far removed from Egypt’s borders, is still affecting Egypt 
closely, is a matter of some concern to this country, in view of the 
special relationship created by the 1936 Treaty of Alliance. The 
fall of Nahas Pasha’s administration is due to the decision of the 
King to get rid of his Prime Minister, an act which to all appearance 
was neither prompted nor opposed by the British Ambassador. 
That in itself is satisfactory, for the less it is found necessary to 
intervene in Egypt’s internal affairs the better. In wartime particu- 


larly the necessity may arise, but there is a general desire among 
Egyptian politicians of all parties to co-operate smoothly with Great 
Britain in present circumstances. No complaint can be made against 
Nahas in that respect since he took office, and the successor the King 
has chosen, Ahmed Maher Pasha, is a proved and sincere Anglophile. 
The coalition government he has formed, of course, lacks the sup- 
port ot the’Wafd, which, owing to the abstention of all other parties 
at the last election, has dominated the Chamber of Deputies. That 
Chamber is now dissolved, and the result of elections which should 
be held within two months is doubtful, though, as pointed out in 
an article in another column, the Government in office in Egypt 
generally has means of securing a decision favourable to itself. But 
Nahas in opposition may take a very different line from the Nahas 
sobered by the responsibilities of office, and it may be by no means 
a pro-British line. King Faruk, who has been on the throne for 
eight years, is only twenty-four. In a difficult position he deserves 
all the support he can get from the British Embassy, but non-inter- 
vention is sometimes the best service of all. What we want is a 
friendly Egypt, schooled to manage her own affairs successfully. 


The League of Arab States 


A very interesting development has come out of the preparatory 
conference for the Pan-Arab Congress, which ended at Alexandria 
last Saturday. The five delegations from Egypt, Syria, Transjordan, 
Iraq and Lebanon have declared for the formation of a “ League of 
Arab States.”. The protocol has also been approved by the repre- 
sentatives of Saudi Arabia and the Yemen, but has yet to be submitted 
to the Wahabi King and the Imam. The League is based broadly on 
the model of the League of Nations, and would have a Council 
charged with the duty of safeguarding the independence of the 
member-States against aggression, and watching the general interests 
of the Arab countries. Palestine is not officially included, but the 
conference supported the British White Paper policy, and urged 
the safeguarding of lands belonging to the Arabs, and the advance of 
Palestine towards independence. ‘The growth of Pan-Arab solidarity 
in recent years has been one of the governing factors in the politics 
of the Middle East, and the soundness of the relations between 
Great Britain and the Arab States is one of the stabilising conditions 
throughout the whole area. Those who thoughtlessly and without 


- understanding of the facts urge the wholesale introduction of Jews 


into the tiny country of Palestine should realise that all the Arab 
communities, and not the Palestine Arabs alone, feel themselves 
profoundly concerned in a solution of this matter which will give 
consideration to their claims. 
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Towards the Liberation of Greece 


It is doubtful if any event in the war depressed the people of this 
country more than the downfall of Greece after her heroic resistance 
against both Italians and Germans. It follows that we have looked 
forward not without impatience to the process of liberation now 
beginning, and to the time when effective help could be brought to 
relieve the starving population. The Greeks have never been wholly 
subjugated, for partisans, though too often diagreeing among them- 
selves, have been agreed in waging incessant guerilla war against 
the Germans; and British officers have cooperated constantly and 
actively with them. The greatest problem for the Germans in Greece 
today is how to get safely out of Greece, and only small enemy 
forces were left in the Peloponnese when the British landed in 
the Gulf of Corinth and seized Patras. Allied troops having moved 
eastwards and occupied Corinth, and, a little farther south, the small 
port of Nauplion, are now, in conjunction with the partisans, in 
full control of the Peloponnese ; between them and the road to 
Athens lies the deep gorge of the Corinth Canal, with its bridges 
demolished. The only ways of retreat for the Germans are over a 
long railroad, with many of its bridges broken, or by mountain roads 
exposed to. ambushes by the partisans, while far away in Yugoslavia 
the Russians, cooperating with Marshal Tito, threaten to block their 
escape at Belgrade. The latest British landing in Albania also 
threatens their western flank ; those Germans who cannot escape may 
be expected to put up a hard but in all likelihood not very prolonged 
resistance. A great part of the population of Greece is literally 
starving ; the ship from Canada which reaches Athens once a month 
with flour can only go a small way in alleviating distress. No Allied 
country has so great a claim on us for military and economic aid. 


Election and Coalition 


Both Liberals and Labour, announcing decisions already in- 
evitable, intend to contest the next general election as independent 
parties. It may be taken as certain that the Labour Party 
Conference, with whom the ultimate decision rests, will endorse the 
statement issued by the executive committee last Saturday. In the 
Liberal manifesto it is explicitly said that Liberal Ministers (unless 
they act independently of their party) will not join in any appeal to 
the country by a National Government, and that they will not be 
committed to join any National Government afterwards. Neither 
of these statements is incompatible with Liberal Ministers remaining 
in the Government during the election period ; nor is there anything 
in the Labour Party statement which requires the early withdrawal 
of Labour Ministers from office. What is certain is that there can 
be no agreed coalition declaration of policy, and no coupon election. 
It has to be recognised that there are no precedents which can be 
applied in the next election. There can be no party attack on the 
past record of the Government, for all parties supported it. There 
can be none of the usual recriminations between party leaders who, 
as the Labour executive points out, will be governed by the “ dignity 
and good feeling” befitting colleagues who have been acting to- 
gether. Party statements in all cases may well be. issued by the 
parties themselves rather than by their leaders—can we imagine Mr. 
Churchill, while the war with Japan is on, committing himself to an 
exclusively Conservative party manifesto? It may be granted that 
there are some difficulties to be overcome, but none comparable with 
that of scrapping the National Government at 2 moment when the 
greatest national and international problems remain to be solved. 
A party election there must be, but that need not involve the 
abandonment of national Government or the sacrifice of Mr. 
Churchill’s national leadership. 


The Compensation Controversy 

Last Friday it seemed that the House of Commons was about 
to embark on a stormy debate on Clause 45 of the Town and Country 
Planning Bill, dealing with the question of compensation for land 
acquired by local authorities in war-damaged areas. Differences 
on this point have held up decisions ever since the Uthwatt report 
was produced, and it is clear that they have not been resolved even 
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within the Cabinet. Fortunately Mr. Churchill’s expedient—that the 
compensation clause should be dropped out of the Bill, and that a 
separate Bill, based on a compromise which he hoped might be 
arrived at, should be brought in as soon as possible—looks like being 
unnecessary. Conversations behind the scenes promise to produce 
a formula which, while checkmating pure speculation, will give 
genuine owners fair compensation. It should not be too difficult, 
The reference to “prices current in March, 1939” has acquired a 
kind of sanctity which ought not to have been attached to a 
standard so arbitrary. The real question is whether people are 
to be fairly compensated for blitzed property or not; if they are 
to get less than the cost of rebuilding a house when the locaj 
authority takes over their property, then, as Mr. Hore-Belisha 
aptly pointed out, they are in part expropriated. He thought 
this was a Planning Bill, not an “ Expropriation of Property Bill.” 
A great deal of sheer prejudice has grown up around this question 
which has arisen from the very proper desire to avert speculation in 
land. In view of the costs of building today, the 1939 standard, 
which is inadequate under ordinary War Damage compensation, js 
more palpably inadequate when applied to compulsory purchase 
under town-planning. 


The Seven Towns 


Another obstacle in the Planning Bill had to be surmounted on 
Saturday, when the question arose of providing for the housing of 
population outside the area of a planning authority—as in the case 
of Plymouth. Mr. Storey’s amendment would have extended the 
area of the authority. Mr. W. S. Morrison pointed out the obvious 
difficulties of making piecemeal adjustments of the areas of certain 
towns at the expense of adjoining authorities. He made a promise 
which, if it is expeditiously carried out, and if he makes the neces- 
sary interim financial arrangements with the towns principally 
affected, should meet the case. He offered, in fact, to go at once into 
the whole question of local government reform in relation to the 
adjustment of status and boundaries, and to introduce legislation 
early next session. It is thus possible that out: of evil good may 
come. A comprehensive measure of local government reform is 
needed to deal not only with this, but many other projected schemes 
of reconstruction, and if this, indeed, is what Mr. Morrison proposes 
to bring about next session, a great national advantage will have 
been wrested out of the problem of the seven towns. 


Education in the Army 


The Army Bureau of Current Affairs has issued an admirable 
pamphlet entitled “ Brush-up for Civvy Street,” dealing with Army 
Education in the interim period betwéen the cessation of hostilities 
and demobilisation. It is one of the first essentials to the success 
of the scheme that officers and men should themselves believe in it, 
and should be convinced that they will be set to work not merely to 
fill in their time, but to give them something of lasting value. The 
period of waiting for demobilisation will be a trying time. The 
men will no longer put their heart into military training, but they 
will not yet be back in civilian life. This pamphlet shows how 
officers can help their men to appreciate the value of courses of 
instruction, some of them technical, some general—some giving them 
the preliminaries to further training for a trade, others helping to 
supplement or brush up their general education. It has been realised 
that the Army must provide the organisation, the books and the tools, 
so Unit Instructors are being trained, the Army Educational Corps 
drilled, and books are to be provided. (A very special drive will be 
necessary if they are to get the books in sufficient quantities and 
soon.) Participation is to be compulsory, as is obviously necessary, 
but a wide choice in the subjects of study is promised ; and this is 
equally necessary if the varying requirements of men are to be 
adequately met. It is interesting to see the fruition of the schemes 
of Army education to whose development so much careful attention 
has been given during the last three or four years. In the last wat 
the difficulties of demobilisation were not foreseen in time. In 
this war it seefns likely that the plans have been well laid in advance. 
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SAFEGUARDING PEACE 


HE conversations at Moscow have come just when they were 

needed, for urgent questions both of war and of peace call 
for settlement. Since Mr. Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin find it 
for different reasons impossible at the moment to leave their own 
countries Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden are performing an in- 
valuable service in supplementing the intimate conversations so 
recently concluded at Quebec with conversations equally intimate 
at Moscow. So is mutual confidence sustained, and the unity of 
the United Nations consolidated. Nothing could be more fatally 
disconcerting to Dr. Goebbels, who has piainly been resting high 
hopes on the prospect of disagreement between the Allies over 
Poland. That a difference of view has existed is undeniable. In 
certain circumstances it might have grown to serious dissension. 
The best safeguard against that is candid and informal discus- 
sion, such as it is to be hoped has in fact been taking place at 
the Kremlin. There was, it is said, no prepared agenda for the 
talks, but Poland could not fail to be among the subjects dis- 
cussed ; nor, in view of the presence of the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, could the conclusion of the war against Germany ; 
nor could the treatment of a conquered Germany ; nor could at 
any rate the broad principles of the international organisation 
agreed on by representatives of the four great Allied Powers at 
Dumbarton Oaks. It may have been by chance only that the 
details of the plan were published to the world just as the Moscow 
talks were beginning ; if so it must be regarded as a particularly 
happy coincidence. 

It will be observed that the Dumbarton Oaks plan consists of a 
basic principle together with “ proposals ”—the word must be 
emphasised, for the participants in the conference were not in a 
position to commit their respective Governments—for giving effect 
to it. The principle is that there should be established an inter- 
national organisation under the title of “ The United Nations,”—a 
questionable appellation. The new League is being built for the 
future, a future in which universality must be the a:m of an inter- 
national organisation, with which indeed neutral nations ought at 
once to be associated. Nothing can be said for a name which 
perpetuates war-groupings and war-antagonisms. If a baseless 
prejudice precludes the retention of the obvious word League the 
combined resourcefulness of Allied statesmen should be capable 
of devising some better alternative than United Nations. That is 
a subsidiary, but a by no means unimportant, point. On the sub- 
stance of the plan as a whole the general verdict must be favourable, 
though the inevitable resemblance of the new structure to the exist- 
ing League of Nations raises the question whether it was really 
necessary to lay completely new foundations. It can be argued 
that psychologically it was ; if so it is satisfactory that they have 
been so well laid. -The new League, like the old, is to consist of 
an Assembly, a Council and a Secretariat, with a Court of Inter- 
national Justice (it is wisely implied that the existing Court meets 
the need adequately) associated with it. An Economic and Social 
Council, subsidiary to the General Assembly, will presumably 
absorb the functions of the economic and financial sections of 
the League of Nations, together with certain of its social sections, 
and apparently the International Labour Organisation, though that 
may well be one of the bodies which will remain in association 
with, rather than as integral parts of, the new Council. 

Such is the structure. Regarding fundamental principles a realist 
view has prevailed ; any attempt at introducing a federal element 
into the world-organisation at this juncture would have meant that 
the world-organisation would have failed to come into existence 
at all. There is abundant room for natural development in a federal 
direction ; sovereignty is voluntarily curtailed under the Dum- 


barton Oaks proposals by the surrender by each sovereign State 
of the right to go to war when it chooses ; there are other sur- 
renders in other fields already and there will be more as the new 
organisation justifies itself and commands increasing confidence, 
The purpose of the new League, as of the old, is “ to maintain inter- 
national peace and security,” and primary responsibility for the 
discharge of that task is entrusted to the Security Council, on which 
five Great Powers—Britain, the United States, Russia, China and 
“in due course” France—are to have permanent seats, and six 
other States elected by the Assembly non-permanent seats. This pro- 
vision, and others regarding the functions of the General Assembly, 
it must be recognised, raise two fundamental problems, both affect- 
ing the relation of the Great Powers to the rest of the family of 
States. It is logical that those States with the greatest armaments 
available for the service of the League should be given a pre- 
dominant voice in decisions as to when and how those armaments 
should be used ; the Geneva League recognised that and framed 
its constitution accordingly. But the vital question of what happens 
in the event of aggression by a Great Power is left so far un- 
answered. To suggest that the organisation should take action only 
against a small Power that offends is on the face of it untenable ; yet 
that seems the natural conclusion from the Russian contention that 
any one of the major Powers may veto action by the organisation, 
even a Power which is in the very act of committing aggression. 
That, possibly, is being discussed this week at Moscow ; if not 
it will certainly have to be discussed exhaustively at a larger con- 
ference of Heads of States. So will the whole question of the 
relations between Great Powers and the rest, for the rest consists 
not merely of Liberias and Costa Ricas but equally of Canadas 
and Brazils. 

What most differentiates the new League from the old is the 
specific provision now made for swift military action in case of 
need. That is not as vital a distinction as it seems, for under the 
old League effective action could have been taken if the constituent 
States had, been prepared te take it, and under the new League it 
will still not be taken unless they are. But it is all to the good to 
have preparedness emphasised by the stipulation that constituent 
States should by agreement with the Security Council undertake 
to keep available specific forces for the service of the League, and in 
particular have sections of their national air forces always ready 
on call. This is probably the best provision that could be made 
for a transitional period, but it should not preclude discussion of 
the alternative of an international air force directly recruited. The 
proposal that the Security Council should be in continuous session 
and that it should be advised on all military matters by a com- 
mittee of the Chiefs of Staffs of the major Powers is salutary, 
but calls for one caveat. In order that the Security Council 
may be able to “ function continuously ” it is proposed that each 
State member of it should be permanently represented at the 
headquarters of the organisation. That may be désirable, at any 
rate in the early days, but it is extremely important that the regular 
periodic meetings of the Council should be attended by Prime 
Ministers or Foreign Secretaries, and any tendency on the part of 
Ministers to leave their seats to be filled on such occasions by their 
permanent representatives should be firmly opposed; periodic meet- 
ings of the men responsible for their countries’ foreign policy are of 
the highest value. That, indeed, serves to emphasise the desirability 
of laying stress on the positive side of the new organisation’s work. 
Tle prevention of aggression is a necessary but a negative task. 
The promotion of international co-operation, if assiduously and 
singje-mindedly pursued, will do more in the long run to ensure 
the world the blessings of that genuine peace which comes of the 
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eradication of the desire to make war for national ends. Already, 
before this war has ended, there has been created by the United 
Nations a number of technical organisations like U.N.R.R.A. (to 
meet temporary needs) or the Food and Agriculture Organisation ; 
others, like the International Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund proposed at Bretton Woods, have yet to be approved by 
Governments; others, like the International Labour Organisation, 
have existed and proved their usefulness over twenty years or 
more. It is rightly contemplated that all these, and other like 
bodies still to be created, shall be associated more or less closely— 
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and the more closely the better—with the International Organisa- 
tion, through a new Economic and Social Council, giving it to 
that extent the form of that “functional League of Nations ” jn 
which unity is promoted by common effort which Dr. Mitrany 
has profitably outlined. Altogether the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals promise well, though more needs to be said of the early 
inclusion of neutrals and the ultimate inclusion of the enemy 
States. Only a League that is fully comprehensive and has out- 
lived the dark associations of its bloodstained origin will meet the 
world’s ultimate needs. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE view that Lord Swinton is as good a choice as could have 

been made for the post of Minister of Civil Aviation is confirmed 
by the fact that no one, so far as I have seen, has put forward any 
better suggestion. Lord Knollys’s name has been mentioned, but 
since one of the fundamental questions to be decided is whether 
there shall be a single all-comprehensive British Air Corporation— 
one “chosen instrument”—the chairman of the existing chosen 
instrument could hardly be appointed. Lord Sw-nton had a good 
record as Air Minister from 1935 to 1938 ; what precisely his personal 
part was in deciding on the Spitfire as the standard British fighter 
cannot perhaps be nicely determined, but he certainly had enough 
to do with it to entitle him to the lasting gratitude of the nation. In 
the early part of the war he was chairman of the small and studiously 
unobtrusive “ Security Executive” dealing with certain aspects of 
national security, where his thoroughness made a considerable impres- 
sion in the few who were in a position to observe it. More recently, 
as Minister Resdent in West Africa he has had under his eyes one of 
the great air-traffic centres of the world; the full story of Takoradi 
and other African airports has not yet been told. Lord Swinton 
throughout his official career has demonstrated his diligence. He 
has now to demonstrate whether he possesses drive. 

* * . — 

It is not, I think, too much to say that the death of Mr. Wendell 
Willkie represents an international as well as a national loss. For 
Mr. Willkie, adjusting himself, with a quick, competent and essenually 
sincere mentality, to the needs and dangers of a world which, like 
many Americans, he had never till 1939 fully comprehended, was 
as well qualified as anyone in the United States, except perhaps the 
President himself, to bring home to his countrymen the obligations 
which America’s position in the world lays on her. He was no strong 
party man ; he had indeed belonged to both parties in his time, and 
no one knew whether he would in the next month have come out 
for Roosevelt or for Dewey. No American visitor to Britain in war- 
time has made a better impression. His open-mindedness and 
sympathy (America was not then at war) was equalled only by his 
energy. With a handful of other people I spent his last evening 
in London with him. He had that day flown from Manchester to 
Dublin, had a long talk with Mr. de Valera, lunched with the Eire 
Cabinet, flown to London for tea at Buckingham Palace, come on to 
the Dorchester to stand a battery of questions from about a hundred 
British and American journalists, then joined the small party I have 
mentioned at dinner and afterwards answered with the utmost 
candour question after question on all subjects till his secretary 
knocked to observe that it was time for him to catch the train that 
was to take him to the airport from which he flew the next day to 
New York. He made a profoundly favourable impression. 

* * * * 

Nietzsche is so constantly quoted and misquoted, interpreted and 
misinterpreted, that it is well worth while taking note of this week’s 
centenary of his birth. He may be little read today, but he had 
an immense circle of readers among intellectuals forty or fifty years 
ago, and his influence at the turn of the century may be compared 
with that of Tolstoy on the one hand, and Ibsen on the other. His 
was the most formidable attack that has ever been made on the herd 
mentality of the average custom-ridden man (and especially the 
average German); and the most uncompromising glorification of the 
superb individual in whom the human species found its only wotthy 


expression. Just as Tolstoy stood out pre-eminently as the apostle 


of sacrifice and self-abnegation, so Nietzsche at the other extreme 
stood for self-realisation—the right of the individual to make the 
utmost of his own personality. His influence, reinforced by Ibsen 
with his doctrine of “ Be thyself,” and in England by Samuel Butler, 
who exposed the tyranny of social conventions, produced the 
atmosphere in which Shaw, Wells and Galsworthy moved and had 
their being. In claiming Nietzsche as an ally, Hitler strips the 
“ superman ” of all the virtues with which Nietzsche endowed him, 
and forgets his denunciation of those other German qualities which 
he associated with the name of Wagner. Nietzsche’s morality was 
always positive: “Say Yea to life.” National Socialism enjoins the 
opposite: “ Say No at the command of the dictator.” In Nietzsche's 
view herd religions, such as that invented by Hitler, were devised 
to enslave the minds of the people. 
* o * * 

A communication which has reached me from an Army officer 
serving in India contains some disconcerting passages—the more dis- 
concerting in that enquiry shows that they are not baseless: 

“The most amazing thing about India,” he writes, “is the 
European women. I met a number of them in Kashmir escaping 
from the heat of the plains. I don’t suppose anv section of the 
population is having an easier time in the war. They are 
mostly wives of officers in the Indian army. They are enter- 
tained by officers on leave. I only met one who does 
any serious war-work during the winter in Bombay. In the 
summer she gives it up. Mest of them feel they are making 
great sacrifices by going to dances for officers. They spend 
most of their time complaining of the high prices and the 
shortage of golf balls. Their attitude to the Indian is much 
worse than the ‘Blimp’ Indian Army officer, and their chil- 
dren are brought up to order their Indian servants about in a 
way which few sergeant-majors would speak to a private.” 

This, let me say with emphasis, is not an indictment which has 
universal application. In Bombay and many other centres English- 
women are doing admirable war-work at cons:derable self-sacrifice. 
But of all too many what this unprejudiced observer, setting down 
his personal impressions and experiences, writes must, I am afraid, 
be accepted as true. There is a factor here which does as much 
harm to Anglo-Indian relations as most political issues. 
* * * * 

The new International Organisation, like the old, will owe some- 
thing to Calvinism, even if it is not domiciled in Calvin’s city. 
It was in recollection of his Scottish forebears that President Wilson 
urged that the organisation created after the last war should be called 
a League, and its constitution the Covenant. So far as I know, 
none of the negotiators at Dumbarton Oaks *had Scottish blood in 
him, and I doubt whether any of them realised that the term General 
Assembly, which they applied to the full body of delegates, had as 
large a place in the history of the Church of Scotland as the Solemn 
League and Covenant. But it has. 

* * * - 

Occasional observations on Ministerial English are not inappro- 
priate. In the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. W. S. Morrison 
informed the House that the Minister of Health, after discussing 
with various experts the question of local boundaries “told him 
that he found a high degree of unanimity among them.” The 
possibility of a high degree of unanimity obviously postulates the 
possibility of a low degree. To which Minister should interrogation 
regarding the definition of these terms be addressed? JANUS. 
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THE FIGHT FOR TIME 


By STRATEGICUS 


it has become a vital factor. The Germans make no secret of 
the fact ; and it is more than a little difficult to understand how any 
purely military significance can be given to the contention that it is 
the one thing necessary. Some justification can be found in the 
reflection that it is the last lap that counts ; and it is interesting to 
note how the Germans have attempted to ape our traditional methods. 
They hearten their people by pointing to the stubborn resolution with 
which we faced their armed forces at the zenith of their power. 
They have even begun to find a sort of mystical meaning in our 
history of losing all but the last battle. They have, in fine, no sound 
military foundation for anything better than a compromise peace ; 
and even for that, on an objective view, there is little to be said. 

But there is no other hope. Terror weapons are being developed 
with some urgency. Aircraft of the most modern type have already 
been identified, and it is not impossible that the Nazis have ground 
for hoping that a new and more powerful Luftwaffe might be con- 
structed, given the time. There are also possibilities of stronger 
concentrations of troops. The eleven divisions in Norway may be 
brought into the European battlefield. The nine which are lingering 
still in Finland may join them. There is not so much chance for the 
eighteen in Yugoslavia and Greece ; and the twenty-seven in Italy 
cannot disengage. Where the divisions are available they appear 
to be withdrawing, if at all, with every indication of leisure ; and 
perhaps one might interpret this reluctance as suggesting that the 
command think that their withdrawal now would mean the abandon- 
ment of valuable pawns without adding much to the chance of 
securing the invaluable time. 

The margin has become narrower ; and presumably the command 
think that at this point the battle must be fought out on the ground 
it now holds. If the time is gained, there will be some reserves to 
place in the field next spring ; and even if they are the last combings 
of German man-power, and mere youths, they may provide some 
sort of nucleus for a counter-stroke in the spring when—as they hope 
—the Allies are weakened and disheartened by a winter campaign. 
The command have further to consider that to secure time, in the 
sense that it may be advantageous, it will be necessary to fight these 
defensive battles with the bare minimum that will suffice. Finally, 
they have, to reinforce their policy, the actual fact that they have 
done remarkably well on the defensive already. 

It is, indeed, somewhat startling to cast one’s eye over the various 
Allied operations, It is now clear that the Japanese have been driven 
out of Indian territory. After some vicissitudes, the Fourteenth Army 
has achieved a notable success in the greatest ground clash that has 
yet taken place with this formidable enemy. In the Pacific, too, there 
is abundant evidence of a versatile skill and daring that has torn 
aside the outer fringe of Japanese sea and air bases and pressed in to 
the core of the enemy position. The more this campaign is studied 
the more interesting and encouraging it seems ; but, even there, it 
can be noted that the enemy has succeeded in securing time for 
consolidating his power in the larger and more essential of his 
conquests. He has secured time because the Allies, with immensely 
superior resources in men and every sort of material, and with a skill 
in generalship and stubborn daring among the troops that are at 
least the equal of his own, have been compelled to take this as a 
secondary theatre. Europe is inevitably the main theatre of the war. 
Hitler fights there the campaign that must decide Japan’s fate as well 
as his own. The time he gains strengthens Japan while it postpones 
the day of reckoning. 

No one can deny, though it is disconcerting, that the Germans 
have so far won many almost priceless weeks. The Baltic campaign 
has held the Russians off German territory which instructed opinion 
thought they would have long ago entered. It is astonishing that 
the German command could have felt such faith in its own powers 
of resistance as to suggest the army of Schoerner holding its 
ground in the Baltic provinces ; but their faith has been justified. 
For, in the end, it is not Schoerner’s army that has proved so sound 


eT is an important factor in all military operations. Today 


an investment. If the Russians had not suffered so severe a rebuff 
before Warsaw the Baltic army might have fared very differently. 
But, with the Russians persuaded that a renewal of the attack on 
the central front would, under the prevailing conditions, be unprofit- 
able, the German Baltic Army came into its own It seems. almost 
at the end of its tether now, with Russia at the Baltic, fifteen miles 
north of Memel, Riga invested and Oé¢esel almost overrun; but 
precious time has been gained. 

The German recovery between Warsaw and the Carpathians has 
been one of the most surprising events of the war ; and, if we must 
not minimise it, we must not exaggerate its implications. The 
incident cannot be discussed without reserve at this point. There 
is much that remains in need of explanation. But we need not think 
that the time gained by the Germans is all net gain. The develop- 
ments in the Balkans cannot be made to fall into any German plan. 
The defection of Rumania was a bitter pill ; and Bulgaria, though 
sull to some extent on the fence, can give little more satisfaction. 
It is probable that the capitulation of Italy was mainly feared 
because of its repercussions on the satellite Powers ; and so the new 
orientation of Rumania and Bulgaria must influence the action of 
Hungary. If she could get out of the war on any sort of reasonable 
terms there is little doubt she would ; but Hitler saw to it that any 
change of allegiance would entail the loss of precious territory. 

But now that Russia is on the Hungarian plain and the 
Transylvanian appendix is being pinched out, with the German 
divisions trying under difficulties to withdraw to the north and the 
British operating in Greece and Albania, wili no: second thoughts 
begin to suggest otner decisions? That seems certain; but once 
again, has not Germany gained time? In Italy the Allies have fought 
a remarkable campaign and now appear to be on the edge of the 
Lombardy plain, on the fringe of great developments. But the 
weather has become wintry; and though it may improve, as in 
normal years might be expected, is not the season late? 

In the west, where the Germans believe the decisive action will 
take place, the Allies have historic victories to thei: credit ; but now, 
with October wearing on, they are being held to fierce battles on 
tactical positions that scarcly permit of more than pedestrian advances. 
When someone mentions Caen, a discouraging vista grows before 
the mind. Aachen can be written off and the Americans are estab- 
lished in the Siegfried defences; but they are not yet through 
them, and the great river Rhine lies beyond. Patton is not yet up 
to the main German defensive zone. Indeed, the worst that can be 
said of the Allies’ position and prospects at the moment must start 
from the fact that they have not yet begun their general engagement. 
Light reports that have pictured every searching probe as on the 
verge of decisive development have, in effect, misrepresented the 
situation entirely. Before one attacks an approach march is neces- 
sary. Before any general engagement it is necessary to brush aside 
the covering forces and secure advaniageous positions so that the 
blow may not be spent in the air. 

These considerations may perhaps be obvious ; but their neglect 
in the recent past has not been the best preparation for the spectacle 
that confronts us at present. There is no doubt that the Allies have 
an immense superiority in men and material in the west. There is no 
sort of comparison between the strength of the troops en presence ; 
and they should decide the matter at issue. But when we remember 
that there is a time limit, when we remember that the protraction 
of indecisive action, even for some few weeks, may mean that the 
war may well go over into next year, we are bound to recall what has 
already been gained by the resistance at the ports. How long has 
the Leopold Canal been figuring in the news? When did Aachen 
and Stolberg first make their appearance in the communiqués? 
When we think of that side of the matter we are bound to reflect 
that the German command has done amazingly well. The Germans 
had suffered a defeat that must take its place as one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, in history. The exploitation was exemplary ; 
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and we cannot but recognise that pursuit under any conditions can- 
not continue for ever. Nevertheless, the Germans thought they were 
finally lost. They thought that we might follow across the defente- 
less frontiers and secure a decision. 

Such a development was impossible under the circumstances ; 
and, when this is thoroughly admitted, it has yet to be recogn:sed 
that the Germans have recovered in an astonishing fashion. They 
appear to fight to the bitter end with the sweepings of all sorts of 
units ; and there can be not the smallest doubt that they have won 
time for their country. But it is easy to take this situation too 
readily at its face value. The mere mention of Caen should sug- 
gest the reality beneath the appearance. This defensive is mainiy 
a crust. The mere fact that it is being carried out resolutely re- 
minds us that generalship still remains supreme. After Caen came 
the great debacle. The Allies have not yet struck in full force. 
They are about to do so ; indeed, the Germans have been saying that 
the attack is on. But battle will be joined on all fronts simul- 
taneously ; and then the rigidity of the defensive may, as at Caen, 
play into our hands. 


POLITICS IN CAIRO 


By GORDON WATERFIELD 


HE conflict between the Palace and the Wafd at Cairo has once 
7 more come to a head. When the weather grows hot in the 
spring and summer there will be the risk of political trouble and 
rioting, and we may have to maintain troops in Egypt which could 
have been better employed in the war elsewhere. The Egyptian 
problem is not the only one which is likely to cause trouble in the 
Near East while we are still engaged in warfare. In March the 
question of Jewish immigration into Palestine will have to be re- 
viewed under the British White Paper ; farther north in Syria there 
is the conflict between French strategic interests and the claim to 
independence. These problems react mutually; disturbances in 
one place often lead to disturbances in another, 

It may perhaps be questioned whether we were wise to throw the 
Egyptian situation into the melting-pot once more by assenting to 
the King’s dismissal of Nahas Pasha, who has gallantly defended 
our interests during the war, and given us wholehearted co-operation. 
The King, on the other hand, has suffered from advisers like 
Aly Maher, who worked consistently against Britain and for the 
enemy. The final cause of dispute between the King and Nahas was, 
of course, trivial ; it is argued that Nahas Pasha played his hand so 
badly vis a vis the Palace that we could not oppose the King on 
his behalf ; but it is a known fact by now that Nahas Pasha always 
does play his hand badly in such circumstances. He is a large and 
friendly peasant, turned lawyer, who pats his visitor affectionately 
on the knee, but keeps obstinately to his point of view, admitting 
no compromise. It was to our interest to avoid trouble in Egypt 
while the war continued, and to maintain in power a Prime Minister 
who was friendly to Britain. We cannot afford to wait for the 
big issues before taking firm action, because the King has learnt 
his lesson, and avoids the big issues. He even turns them to his 
own account, and dismisses Nahas Pasha because he is anxious to 
see his country governed by “a Democratic Ministry working for the 
Fatherland.” 

The young King of Egypt is not impressed by ambassadorial 
lectures, but is impressed by such action as that of two years ago, 
when British troops marched into Abdin Square and he was 
presented with an ultimatum. While we are fighting a war with 
a base in Egypt, we must interfere continuously in the country’s 
internal affairs ; we are not in a position to be able to sit back. We 
have now allowed a Palace Government to come to power, which 
means, in the eyes of the Near East, that we support that Govern- 
ment ; it is argued, logically enough, that if we did not support it 
we would get rid of it. It is the old old difficulty that while we are 
responsible for the final outcome of any crisis we should prevent 
that crisis developing. When the war is over we can withdraw to 
the Canal, and let the King and the Wafd fight it out to a finish, 
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but until that time arrives it jis unwise to try new experiments jn 
government. This struggle between the Khedive or King on one 
side and the popular party, successively led by Arabi, Zaghlul and 
then Nahas, has been going on since we deposed the Khedive Ismai] 
eighty years ago. It is a bitter struggle revolving round the British, 
who support first one side and then the other. 

Aly Maher, just released from prison, may be one of the chief 
powers behind the new administration, though he is not included 
in it. Aly Maher, with his soft manner and lisping English, is one 
of our ablest and most bitter opponents. The story has not yet 
been told as to why the Egyptian Government, under Aly Maher, 
never implemented the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty by declaring war on 
Germany in September, 1939, an action which it was then very 
important that they should take ; it would have had, for one thing, 
a big effect on Iraq; nor has the full story yet been told of Italian 
influence at the Palace. 

What will the Wafd do? Probably Nahas Pasha will proclaim 
that he has been betrayed by the British, and become violent in his 
denunciations. He may work hard through the well-organised Waf 
committees up and down the country to turn Egypt against the 
King and against the British, who willy nilly must support the 
King. Newspapers and individuals, who have for the last two years 
been praising Nahas for his fine conduct, may revert to their old 
policy of blaming the Wafd.  Nationalistic claims are likely to be 
revived, and things will be uncomfortable for everyone. 

While the future in Egypt is uncertain, the situation in Palestine 
is causing concern in view of the large amounts of arms which 
have been smuggled into the country by Jewish organisations. A 
close watch is being kept by Egypt and the Arab States. Just 
before being dismissed Nahas Pasha achieved greater success than 
was expected with the preparatory Conference for the Pan-Arab 
Congress. It may even have been due partly to this success that 
the King took decisive action, for he has always been jealous of 
anyone else being the prime mover in any Pan-Arab organisation. 
The. Protocol signed at Alexandria by Egypt, Syria, Transjordan, 
Iraq and Lebanon contained an article in support of the Palestine 
White Paper and the cessation of Jewish immigration. It is an 
expression in clear language on a question with regard to which there 
is strong feeling. 

But there is another side to the case. It is argued that the war is 
going so much in favour of the Allies now that we can afford to 
be generous with regard to those who have worked against the 
war effort in the past. We let Captain Ramsay out of prison in 
London, why not allow Aly Maher to be released in Egypt? It is 
possible that the King will change his advisers, and no longer suffers 
from a desire to have Italians round him. He may be sincere in 
the desire, expressed in his letter of dismissal to Nahas, of “ giving 
equality to all Egyptians in rights and duties, and bringing to the 
masses food and clothing.” It is true that there has been bad 
corruption under Nahas Pasha, and it has been increasingly em- 
barrassing for the British to be identified with that corruption, as 
supporters of the Nahas Government. It is unfortunately tue 
that the Wafd, which has always regarded itself as the people's 
government, has done little during its long career to improve the 
lot of the fellaheen and the city dwellers. Whether the Ahmed 
Maher Government, with the support of the King, is likely to be 
able to do any better, remains to be seen. The new Government 
contains three able men who used to be the mainstay of the Wafd. 
Ahmed Maher, who may or may not co-operate with his brother 
Aly, is an able administrator, looking rather like a friendly gargoyle; 
for a time he was almost embarrassingly pro-British, and tried to 
persuade the Egyptian Government to declare war against the Axis. 
There is Makram Ebeid, the clever Copt politician, who never likes 
being called by his Christian name, William; he was for many 
years Nahas Pasha’s right-hand man, but then quarrelled and 
published the famous “ Black Book,” which contained a violent 
attack against the corruption of the Nahas administration; it in- 
cluded a fair amount of truth as well as falsehood, and he was put 
into prison by Nahas. Mahmud Fahmy el Nokrashy was for many 
years the organising genius behind the Wafd party, establishing 
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Wafd committees throughout the country. I- used to motor out 
with him to lunch at Mena House, followed by Egyptian Police 
detectives, in the days that the Wafd were out of favour. If these 
Ministers succeed in working together, which has been one of their 
difficulties in the past, they should form the core of an able 
administration. 

The King has stated in his letter to Nahas that he wants “a 
Democratic Ministry”; perhaps this means that he will not again 
try to postpone elections, which should be held two months after 
dismissal of the Government. At the same time, it must be remem- 
bered that a Government which is determined to win the elections, 
and is run by men like Ahmed Maher, Nokrashy and Makram, who 
know all the tricks of the trade, will almost certainly succeed in 
obtaining a majority, whatever backing the Wafd have in the country. 
Judging by past experience that means that the opposition goes 
underground and trouble breaks out later when the hot weather 
comes. Bitter feelings are likely to be roused against the British, 
who continue to be responsible for any misdeeds of the Government 
in power until, after the war, we leave Egypt to herself. 


THE AMERICAN ELECTION 


By DR. ALBERT PEEL 


N four occasions—1920, 1928, 1940, and 1944—it has been my 

lot to be in the United States during the year of a Presidential 
election ; the result is that. I tell my American friends that while in 
theory I am pretty much a republican, I have learnt how much 
there is to be said for monarchy. The shadow of November throws 
itself over all that is said and done by politicians of both parties for 
many preceding months ; never a resolution or appointment, never 
a speech or vote, but it must first be scrutinised for its effect on the 
electorate. A notable example is the paragraph referring to Palestine 
in the party platforms. What an outcry there would have been 
had a British politician suggested that the Americans should do 
this or that in the Philippines! How such an unpardonable intrusion 
into American affairs would have been resented! But the Jewish 
vote in the United States is far from negligible, and Zionist 
propaganda has been extremely active. Therefore, even though 
they know their suggestions are utterly impracticable, both 
parties have inserted in their platforms paragraphs to appease the 
Jewish voters. 

My stay in the States has covered the period of the Conventions 
and the adoption of Governor Dewey and the President as the 
candidates ; it has therefore seen the field of battle set, and the 
arming of the protagonists in progress. Writing from Chicago before 
the Conventions, I suggested that the natural swing of the pendulum, 
the desire for change and for youth, and the conservatism which 
distrusts a third term, to say nothing of a fourth, were about 
balanced by fear of “ changing horses ” and of trusting the winding-up 
of the war and the formulation of the’ peace to inexperienced 
hands. Can any more be ‘said, now that the election is little more 
than a month away? 


First, about the Democratic ticket. Correspondents from England 
have expressed surprise at the substitution of Senator Truman for 
Mr. Wallace in the nomination for the Vice-Presidency—and one 
of the best recent political cartoons was that of the Democratic ass 
changing one of its riders when crossing the stream. Normally Vice- 
Presidents do not count for much, but instances have not been few 
when in the course of nature a Vice-President has had to slip into 
the White House. Mr. Roosevelt, despite his striking physical 
achievement and his amazing resilience, has borne an immense 
burden for twelve years, and it may become too heavy for him, as it 
did for the last Democratic President. It was probably not this 
factor, however, but rather that of vote-catching, which placed 
Senator-Truman’s name in nomination. The President probably felt 
that in any case he was sure of the Left, the New Deal, voters who 
were enthusiastic for Wallace, and that Truman might swing to the 
Democratic side some individualists repelled by Wallace’s 
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enthusiasms. The Senator, through the committee over which he 
has presided, has done good work in curbing extravagance and 
unearthing financial scandals, and this may win support in the ballot- 
boxes. Wallace, a practical idealist with an excellent record in the 
field of agriculture, is a finer type than Truman, and would 
probably make a better President. He may get another chance in the 
future, but Mr. Roosevelt’s business was to win the election now ; 
hence the change. 

What of the Dewey and Bricker ticket on the other side? So 
far Mr. Dewey has not raised a flicker of enthusiasm except in 
dyed-in-the-wool Republicans, to whom every Republican is superior 
to any Democrat, and his running-mate certainly does not contribute 
any glamour or sparkle. Yet to win the election they must attract 
millions of voters who are not dyed-in-the-wool. Three months ago 
I reported on the number of young people in the Eastern States 
who declared that while they would have voted for Willkie, they 
would not vote for Dewey were he nominated. For a long time, 
no doubt in the belief that Willkie talked too much and too soon, 
Governor Dewey maintained silence on matters of international 
policy, but as the election has drawn near he has realised not only 
that he is not cut out for the rédle of the strong silent man, but that the 
people will not vote for a negation; he has therefore endeavoured 
to elaborate a policy which will appeal to the internationally-minded 
—the intellectuals, the young, the churches—while not disturbing 
the isolationists of whose support he is sure. 

At the moment his scheme seems to be to steal the international 
clothes of the President by proclaiming that international politics is 
above party, that Republicans and Democrats are agreed on the 
organisation of the post-war world, and that, therefore, these things 
are not an issue in the election. In pursuance of this scheme he 
sent his presumptive Secretary of State, Mr. John Foster Dulles, who 
was responsible for the Report of the Federal Council of Churches 
on the just and durable peace, to confer with Mr. Cordell Hull. To 
the observer it seems doubtful whether this scheme is of much 
value ; if the voters agree that international politics are not an 
issue, surely their next conclusion will be that the agreed foreign 
policy had better be left in the hands of those who know the ropes, 
and are well acquainted with statesmen in other lands. The more 
recent suggestion that Mr. Cordell Hull might remain Secretary of 
State under Mr. Dewey has been received with marked chilliness 
by Mr. Hull. 

What will be the result of the election? It probably depends 
in large measure on the war situation. The Gallup polls, in many 
and varied forms, give Mr. Roosevelt a majority of votes in the 
Electoral College, while polls of professional and business men show 
that a large majority believe he will be re-elected. Certainly a 
majority of young people will vote for him. I preached at Harvard 
on my last Sunday in America, and I then observed that the Student 
Progressive, the organ of the University Left Wing group, gave 
figures showing that a large majority of the students were on the 
President’s side. On the other hand, the expectation that the 
soldiers’ vote will be largely Democratic seems to be based on 
insufficient evidence ; in April few of the men on the troopship 
on which I crossed the Atlantic showed much interest in politics, 
and the same has been true of those I have met on land. This 
may no longer be the case in November ; meanwhile the Republicans 
are doing all in their power to increase the soldiers’ resentment at 
Labour, with its high wages, recurrent strikes (the number and 
importance of which has been greatly exaggerated), and its support 
of the President, while the Democrats are emphasising military suc- 
cesses under the Commander-in-Chief, and asking that he be re- 
elected to “ finish the job.” 

The fighting is now fast and furious, and it is interesting to observe 
strategy and tactics ; generally they are so obvious that while they 
fail to deceive the opponent they serve to make the intelligent voter 
cynical to a degree. The Republican plan seems to be: 

(1) To denounce the occupancy of the White House by one indi- 
vidual for four terms as un-American, unconstitutional, undemocratic 
and dangerous. 


(2) To hammer away at the C.I.O. (Congress of Industrial 
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Organisations) support of the President as a menace to American 
freedom and individualism. 

(3) To denounce the New Deal and the whole administration as 
wasieful and extravagant. 

Meanwhile, the President goes about his business, leaving direct 
campaigning for the most part to his satellites, and no doubt feeling 
that war successes, visits to naval units off the Pacific Coast, and 
conferences with Mr. Churchill and war leaders at Quebec, are 
the best of all cards to play. His few speeches can be relied on 
to reach the mark with that unerring accuracy of which he has long 
shown himself master. 

Some of the blows struck here and there seem very near the belt. 
The Republicans cannot be blamed for raking up Senator Truman’s 
association with the corrupt Prendergast machine in Missouri, or for 
making the most of the discovery that Mrs. Truman has been on 
the official pay-roll as her husband’s secretary. But the incessant 
attacks on Mrs. Roosevelt, and the failure to give any credit at all 
to the President for anything at any time are certain to recoil. 
Indeed, judging from a study of the American Press across the 
country, I should be inclined to say that no one has won more 
votes for the President than Mr. Westbrook Pegler, whose column 
day by day has denounced the C.1.0., the President, and the First 
Lady with such virulence that he has created much sympathy for 
them ; it will have surprised few that his connexion with the Scripps- 
Howard papers has ceased, and his activities been transferred to 
the Hearst group. 

I remarked in a previous article in The Spectator on the violence 
of American political discussion; the man who announced, “I 
have not yet made up my mind which way to vote, but when I do 
I shall be very bitter about it,” is not unrepresentative. Millions 
of voters have not made up their minds, and the result of the election 
devends on them. Probably the doubtful States, with a com- 
paratively large vote in the College, will determine the issue: if the 
Pres dent wins Pennsylvania, California and Michigan he should be 
safe. But anything may happen before and on November 7th. 
Nevertheless, I should be prepared to bet § to 4 on re-clection— 
may be 6 to 4. 


THE VALUE OF TOURISTS 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 

HE problem of balancing the Budget will be of supreme 

importance after the war. The Travel Associaticn of 
Great Britain has made a most valuable contribution to its solution, 
and the Association’s new memorandum dealing with the possi- 
bilities of the tourist trade deserves a wide circulation.* Lord 
Derby, the President, in his foreword suggests that “our neglected 
tourist industry ” could in his view be made to yield £109,000.000 
annually, or considerably more than our net shipping income before 
the world slump. Lord Derby is right. Provided we make the 
most of our opportunities, there is no reason why the tourist revenue 
of Great Britain in the post-war years should not reach a level never 
before attained ; but such an undertaking will necessitate readiness 
to benefit by the experience of others, and a drastic overhauling of 
our methods. The hotel industry in the Un‘ted States is the fourth 
largest in the country. Since 1906 I have returned to the United 
States at intervals and watched with admiration the steady progress 
made by the average American hotel, largely as the result of con- 
stant attention to detail and a readiness to adopt new methods. 
There is no reason why Great Britain should not do likewise. 

We have many factors in our favour. After the immediate post- 
war period of readjustment there will undoubtedly be a great increase 
in Atlantic travel, both by sea and air. Civilian travel from North 
and South America to Europe has been imposs‘ble for five vears, 
and even in 1938, owing to the unstable political conditions in 
Europe, Americans, who are the world’s greatest travellers, remained 
at home. Nothing has dene more for the “ Projection of England,” 
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to use Sir Stephen Tallents’s phrase, than the epic of British resis. 
tance in the present struggle. Never before has British prestige 
stood higher. After the war tens of thousands of Americans and 
of our fellow-citizens from the Dominions will desire to visit 
Britain—provided they are offered sufficient inducement. No small 
country can offer a greater variety of scenery and attractions to the 
Anglo-Saxon visitor, and our chief tourist centres are of easy access, 

We must start by revising the methods of “ welcome” extended 
to the stranger on his arrival at the port of entry ; first impressions 
count for much, and too often the first impression created by the 
depressing surroundings of our ports leaves much to be desired, 
If the transportation companies need financial help from the Govern. 
ment it should be forthcoming. In the middle of the twentieth 
century it is an anachronism that passengers should be herded 
across wind-swept jetties, through depressing immigration sheds, 
along draughty corridors, where lengthy baggage inspection and 
passport formalities take place. The imaginative architect and hotel 
decorator should be employed. I still recall the attractive mural 
decorations, portraying scenes of national life, and the cheerful colcur 
scheme, in a comfortable restaurant at a Swedish port, where meals 
at popular prices were served. Passport and customs inspections 
will inevitably be necessary in the post-war world, but there is no 
reason why they should take place in drab and dreary surroundings, 
The British climate at certain times of the year may be responsible 
for unfavourable first impressions, but cheerful reception-halls, with 
adequate heating and lighting, can minimise even the pains and 
stresses of a rough Channel passage. Many visitors will of course 
arrive by air ; Britain will be one of the great centres of world air- 
travel. Before constructing our new airports, we should send our 
architects on a tour of the chief airports in North America, including 
such wonderful termini as New York and Miami. The circumstances 
of war have necessitated a late start, but there is no yalid reason why 
we should not provide airport amenities as good as anything to be 
found in the United States. 

In no direction is imaginative planning more necessary than in the 
rebuilding of the main railway stations in Great Britain, a stupendous 
undertaking, but long overdue. The traveller in Great Britain, if 
he is wise, spends as little time as possible in our railway stations, 
which judged by American standards are forty years behind the 
times. Vast sums have been spent by American railroads in making 
their main termini popular social centres, which play a useful part 
in the life of the community. One of the most attractive of the 
recently built stations in the United States is undoubtedly Los 
Angeles. We cannot, of course, compete with the climatic conditions 
of Southern California, but the northern cities in the United States, 
with climates even much more rigorous than our own, have stations 
equally imposing. At Los Angeles, through arches open to the air, 
you look out on gardens with palm groves, orange trees, oleanders 
and playing fountains. There are large waiting-halls, the size of 
cathedrals, with ceilings so remote that the noise of hurrying mortals 
is lost in space. There is no flurry or turmoil ; an organ plays at 
intervals. A cross-section of humanity sits in comfortable leather arm- 
chairs, while the admirably clear loud-speaker, in conversational tones 
worthy of the B.B.C., tells you that the “ Lark” is just- leaving for 
New Orleans or the “ South Wind” for San Diego. The passengers 
pick up their bags and make their way in an orderly manner to the 
exact section of the platform where they know their destined car 
will be drawn up. The baggage-registration counter is as different 
from the luggage booking-office on the Continental platform of 
Victoria Station as is Westminster Abbey from a corrugated iron 
chapel in a mining village. Railway officials, looking like pro- 
fessors, stand behind a vast counter, and at the back are an in- 
credible number of neat pigeon-holes, where labels, to every impor- 
tant town in the United States, are kept in perfect classification. 

British rolling-stock will have to be largely renewed after the 
war, and doubtless streamline trains will be more widely used. Let 
us hope that the electric locomotive will take the place of the old- 
fashioned steam engine, and that the main lines entering London 
will be put below ground, as has been done in New York, much 
valuable space being saved thereby for the town planner. British 
dining-cars will also need attention ; the Union Pacific, in the lean 
years of the slump, when American railroads were feeling the com- 
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petition of the motor-bus, concentrated on giving additional 
amenities and excellent food at popular prices io the great travelling 
public ; their example was widely followed and a new era in railroad 
travel was introduced. In American dining-cars the service is now 
usually a la carte ; meals as good as those served in ordinary restau- 
rants are obtained at reasonabie prices, and the traveller with dietetic 
fads is specially catered for. Many of the most popular trains have 
carpeted dining-cars, with gay interior decorations, and coloured 
prints hanging from the walls. The name of the dining-car super- 
intendent is placed in a prominent position, for the management 
believes in personal touch. P 

When the problem of granting priorities in the post-war era arises, 
the claims of the British hotel industry will inevitably come high in 
the list. As far as the luxury hotel is concerned, Great Britain can, 
of course, hold her own. But in certain directions there is much 
room for improvement before we can claim that British hotels as a 
whole are up to the international standard. In the modern trans- 
atlantic hotel large sums have been spent in providing up-to-date 
equipment and pantries designed to ensure quick service. Electric 
hot-plates, which ensure that meals are never served cold, are 
universal. The breakfast coffee will probably be brought into the 
bedroom on a trolley in a thermos jug. In recent years American 
hoteliers have also especially catered for the individual who wants a 
cheap but well-cooked meal, and most large hotels now provide a 
well-lit and cheerful “coffee shop” in the basement. 

American hotel managers have paid special attention to bed- 
room equipment ; mattresses are of the latest type, beds are low 
and in daytime often converted into divans. The lights can be 
controlled from the bed, there is always a bedside reading-lamp and 
telephone, Every bedroom has its bathroom, and clean towels are 
provided daily. The hanging cupboards have internal electric lights. 
In many hotels the equipment includes a radio set. I do not sug- 
gest that Great Britain should slavishly copy the American hotel 
industry. The enormous modern caravanserai, with two or three 
thousand bedrooms, would not necessarily be suitable to Brit‘sh 
conditions. But a great opportunity awaits the British tourist in- 
dustry, granted enlightened methods and Government assistance. 


THE REAL NIETZSCHE 
By PETER F. WIENER 

N October 15th, 1844, Friedrich Nietzsche was born. Although 
) he suffered severely all his life, although he went—like 
Hoelderlin—hopelessly insane while still a relatively young man, his 
thoughts and his philosophy have had a greater influence on the 
development of modern Europe than the works of any other writer 
during the last century. To define this influence is not an easy, 
perhaps even an impossible, task. The one school of thought makes 
him responsible for all the diseases we are suffering from at the 
moment. On March 2oth, 1935, Lord Samuel (then Sir Herbert 
Samuel) said in an important speech in the House of Commons: 
“Among the things responsible for the difficulties in Europe are 
Germany and the Nietzschean philosophy.” The other school 
appeals to Nietzsche and his teachings as one of the possible agencies 
to turn the world into a more peaceful and habitable place. 
“Nietzsche,” wrote H. W. Nevinson in The Times of September 
gth, 1940, “stands in exact opposition to the doctrines of 
Hitlerism.” 

There are two main difficulties in interpreting Nietzsche. The first 
is that he has chiefly written in the form of aphorism, a dogmatic 
and unsystematic form of expression which was forced upon him 
by his physical sufferings, and which it is particularly easy to mis- 
quote. The other, much more important, peculiarity of Nietzsche’s 
style is that he used a vocabulary entirely of his own. “ We finally 
become aware,” says Nietzsche himself, “that people with the same 
words mean, feel, discern, divine different things.” One single 
example might illustrate this. Nietzsche has often been accused 
of glorifying war. “War and courage have done more great things 


than the love of one’s neighbour,” is one of his murderous dicta, 


which, incidentally, Bernhardi adopted as the motto of his war-cry, 
Germany and the Next War. 
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But the words “ war” and “ warrior” do not mean to Nietzsche 
what they mean to us today. Nietzsche’s war has nothing to do 
with battlefields, blood and guns. He was, we ought to remember, 
an ardent student of Greek philosophy. He used the term “ war” 
in that comprehensive or attenuated sense in which it was used by 
Heraclitus, for whom Nietzsche felt a sincere admiration. “ War” 
means‘to him an intellectual activity, the interplay of cosmic forces. 
Indeed, he opposes “war” to “soldiering.” “And if ye cannot 
be saints of knowledge,” he writes in Thus Spake Zarathustra, “ then, 
I pray you, be at least its warriors. They are the companions and 
forerunners of such saintliness. I see many soldiers; could I but 
see many warriors! ‘Uniform’ one calleth what they wear; may 
it ngt be uniform jwhat they therewith hide.” Professor A. Wolf 
goes so far as to state in his The Philosophy of Nietzsche—published 
early in the last war—that “ Nietzsche’s political views remind one 
of the peace-societies and the Society of Friends rather than of 
Bernhardi and Treitschke.” 

Space does not permit here of a definition of what such equally 
murderous expressions as “ Anti-Christ,” “Superman” meant to 
Nietzsche. (This is admirably done in a small but most stimu- 
lating book by the French scholar M. P. Nicolas, which has been 
translated into English under the title From Nietzsche Down to 
Hitler.) But even if we venture to connect these terms in a vague 
and meaningless way with the name of Nietzsche, we ought equally 
to remember that it was Nietzsche who coined the expression “ The 
Good European” (his political ideal), that he was the first to style 
his fellow-countrymen “The Blonde Beast.” There is no aspect 
of political, public and intellectual life on which Nietzsche’s ideas 
are not worth while studying. What could be more topical 
just now than his demand to “encircle Germany with an ‘ iron- 
shirt’ in order to protect Europe from her spiritual and material 
aggression ”? 

Hitler sent Mussolini on his sixtieth birthday last year a complete 
set of Nietzsche’s works. It was one of the Fuehrer’s wisest inspi- 
rations. For the Duce might have read Nietzsche’s appeal to the 
Italian people. “I should like to whisper into the ear of the Italian 
(whom I love) a little home-truth. How can you have anything to 
do with a Hornviehrasse (horned cattle race) like the Germans. . . 
With the ‘ Reich’ an intelligent people can only make a mésalliance.” 
To Russia, Nietzsche refers in the following terms: “ Russia, the 
only great nation today that has some lasting power and grit in her, 
that can bide her time, that can still promise something ; Russia, the 
opposite of all wretched European petty-statism and neurasthenia, 
which the foundation of the German Empire has brought to a 
head.” That the Nazis appeal to Nietzsche as their national philo- 
sopher should not deceive us in any way. Their intellectual is even 
greater than their political dishonesty. Nietzsche knew the Germans 
well enough—better, perhaps, than any other German—to be well 
aware of what they might try to do with his works. “I tremble,” 
he confessed to his sister, “when I think of all those who without 
being entitled to, or prepared for, my, ideas will one day refer to 
me as their authority.” é 

Nietzsche is, beyond any doubt, one of the most quoted philo- 
sophers. But, without being cynical, one might wonder how much 
he has been read. The 18 volumes of his writings which exist in 
English—edited with great pain and with greater sacrifice by my 
venerable friend and teacher Oscar Levy—have sold little in English- 
speaking countries. I myself was rather surprised not many weeks 
ago to find in the Bodleian Library that a good many of the pages 
of the copy there are still uncut—forty years after publication. 
Perhaps his centenary may act as a stimulus to the reading of 
Nietzsche in the original. Then, and then only, could we approve 
of him, criticise him or reject him. In days like ours, when the 
word “ philosophy ” is associated by far too many people either with 
the brains-trust or with popular columns in certain settions of the 
Sunday Press, we might do far worse than discover for ourselves in 
Nietzsche’s writings whether he must be saddled with a major share 
of the responsibility for the horrors which have befallen mankind, 
or whether perhaps he might really help us to find the way to live 
peacefully as “ good Europeans.” 
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Y sympathy goes out to the B.B.C. announcers whose duty it 
M is, day by dav and night by night, to read aloud, in_ the 
hearing of some fifteen million people, the names cf foreign towns. 
If they pronounce the names correctly, they are accused of affecta- 
tion: if they pronounce them incorrectly, they are accused of ignor- 
ance. It is not, of course, their function to instruct the British 
public upon the correct way to pronounce foreign place-names: it 
is their function to read the news bulletins in such a manner as 
will enable the ordinary listener to identify the localities upon a 
This sounds a sensible rule, but in pracfice it is difficult to 
apply. It is impossible, for instance, to pronounce exactly as it is 
written a name such as “ Civita Vecchia,” nor is it always easy to 
cite Russian or Burmese names without creating confusion between 
the printed and the spoken word. The situation is complicated by 
the fact that no invention ever perfected by the ingenuity of man 
can compare with the wireless as a means of causing irritation. 
People who in their private lives are equable and even kind will 
start yelling aloud if the announcer, instead of saying “ Gaeta,” says 
“Gaeeta”: people who have spent a life-time of patient and 
devoted service in the Malayan jungle will regard the mispronunci- 
ation of their own former station as a personal affront. It never 
seems to occur to those who for forty years have lived upon the 
Karelian isthmus that they also, when faced with the villages of 
Zeeland, might make certain errors of intonation. I like te think 
that, within my own range of experience, I can pronounce foreign 
place-names in a manner which combines grace with mecdesty: but 
I am aware that, were I an announcer, there would be some cities 
that would have me beat. Perhaps the most formidable of these is 
the port of Patras. 


map. 


* * * * 
The difficulty raised by this Achaean harbour is one, not of 
vowels only, but also of tonic accent. Those who favour the 


Romaic mode and place the accent on the first syllable, are faced 
with the subsequent decision whether to pronounce the “a” of that 
syllable in the English or the foreign way. Those who like to stress 
the second syllable, are also forced to. decide whether they shall 
pronounce it “trass” or “trars.” It is sad that a word which 
contains only six letters should raise six different phonetic pro- 
blems. Moreover, in pronouncing the names of the ports and 
cities of the Levant a further complication is introduced by the 
fact that so many local variations exist. There is the native pro- 
nunciation, the pronunciation generally adopted by foreigners, and 
the pronunciation favoured by the foreign merchants long estab- 
lished in the Levant. Thus the visiting Englishman was apt to 
refer to Salonika as “ Saloneeka,” whereas the resident Englishmen 
of Moda, Beicos and Candili would refer to the place as “ Salén- 
nika ”: and while in the old days we were accustomed to refer to 
the capital of the Ottoman Empire as “ Constantinéple,” the local 
English generally spoke of it as “Constantinople”; or more simply 
“Constant.” In order to avoid the difficulty, we used to com- 
promise on the local demotic name of “Cospoli.” It is always em- 
barrassing, when in conversation with a casual acquaintance, to dis- 
cover that one is pronouncing words differently from him; to 
adopt his pronunciation is to abandon one’s individuality ; to per- 
sist in one’s own is to impute cultural inferiority. It is generally 
possible, by some slight deviation, or the rapid lowering of the 
voice, to evade such awkward contrasts: but it is not possible to 
evade Patras. 
* * * 

I have twice visited Patras and was pleased when I heard its 
awkward little name creep into the news bulletins. The first time 
I Jay awake all night being devoured by vermin ; the second time I 
was ship-wrecked. On rounding Cape Araxos the steamer in which 
I was travelling in the company of several hundred British citizens 
failed to get round. We stuck there on a sandbank throughout the 
whole of a beautiful spring day and the whole of a warm spring 
I was on my way, under the aegis of the Hellenic Travellers, 


night 
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from Olympia to Delphi; it was the happiest Kraft durch Freude 
cruise in which one could indulge. And then upon the sands of 
Elis we were wrecked. It is, I am assured, customary on such 
occasions to ease the head of the ship by shifting cargo from prow 
to stern ; yet the only cargo which our ship carried was a Cargo of 
Hellenic Travellers. We were thus informed through loud-speakers 
that it was neoessary for all passengers to gather in the rear of the 
vessel, where they would receive further instructions. The elderfy 
intellectuals, the spinsters, the dons, the clergymen, the schoolmasters 
and the schoolboys abandoned their deck-chairs and gathered together 
in a solid British mass. The sea was so calm, the sun so warm, the 
coast so near, that anxiety was not apparent. “TI shall say ‘ One, two, 
Three, Go! ’” bellowed the captain through the microphone, “and 
when I reach the world ‘Go!’ all passengers will please jump.” 
There were a few titters and an anxious pause. . And then, at the 
word “ Go! ” the Hellenic Travellers bent their young or elderly knees 
and jumped in unison. Four times did we repeat this Basuto war 
dance, but the vessel remained unmoved upon the sands of Elis, 
And in the end the captain was obliged to summon salvage tugs 
from the Piraeus and Palermo and eventually we were tugged to 


Patras. Achaean divers descended to examine the keel of our vessel, 
and on we went next day to Delphi. 
om * * * 


After the failure of our jumping competition, on the afternoon of 
that blue and windless day, I was invited to distract and soothe the 
Hellenic Travellers by lecturing to them upon the sites of historical 
or literary interest upon which we were stranded or by which we were 
encompassed. The microphone was placed upon the quarter-deck, 
and from that eminence I addressed my fellow passengers. “ Over 
there,” I said, pointing towards my left, indicating an amethyst 
outline upon our port bow, “ you have the Island of Zante ; beyond 
you can just see Cephallonia; further beyond is Ithaca.” People 
in deck-chairs turned their heads from right to left, as at a tennis 
tournament, while I continued my discourse. And in truth no lecture 
that I have ever given has been so vastly illustrated. “ You see those 
mountains there upon the mainland across the gulf? ” The Hellenic 
Travellers turned their wearying heads. “Those are the Aracynthus 
Mountains: that haze to the left covers the town of Missolonghi; 
that faint blue valley to the right marks the site of Calydon.” I had 
been to Missolonghi a few years before and was able (since it was 
quite impossible for my audience to leave the lecture hall) to give 
them an exact description of the town where Byron died. Under the 
great cliff of Mount Varassavo it lies, festering beside its foetid 
lagoons. There, in the house of the Primate Capsali, Byron had 
established his headquarters ; from the windows of his sick room he 
could gaze across the swamps to where Zante glimmered ; they urged 
him to leave the marshland while it was still time and to cross to 
Zante, where he would find English doctors and English friends. 
He replied that if he did so it would be whispered throughout Europe 
that he despaired of the cause of Greece. He remained in his dank, 
dark dwelling and he died. 

* - * * 

“And there,” I said, “in the cleft of the hills lies the site of 
Calydon, famous because of Atalanta.” They strained their aching 
necks to look northwards, these hapless Hellenic Travellers to whom 
travel had suddenly been denied. What was Atalanta to them, or 
they to Atalanta? A half-forgotten melody from As You Like It?— 

“ Helen’s cheek, but not her heart, 
Cleopatra’s majesty, 
Atalanta’s better part, 
Sad Lucretia’s modesty.” 
Or perhaps a more relevant passage from Swinburne :— 

“TI would that with feet, 

Unsandalled, unshod, 
Overbold, overfieet, 

I had swum not nor trod, 

From Arcadia to Calydon northwards, a blast of the envy of God.” 
And next morning we were towed into Patras. But I cannot tell you 
even now how the name of that harbour should be pronounced. 
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THE THEATRE 


Jones.’’ At the London Hippodrome. 
Glorious.”’ At the Palladium. 
We all know the fate which befalls authors whose novels or stories 
are “ adapted ” as musical plays or films. But we need not feel sorry 
for them as we may presume they are well paid for the right to 
turn their work into something different, and, at least, the orginal 
work always remains. I cannot believe that Mr. Rhys Davies, from 
some of whose stories the musical play of Jenny Jones has been 
adapted, can have put into these stories nothing better than the 
inconsequent maundering Mr. George Black here presents. True, 
the story is only a peg on which to hang the decor, the dresses and 
the music, but I found none of these attractive enough to draw my 
attention from the silliness of the plot. In fact, if Fenny Jones 
draws the public for long I shall be compelled to believe that it 
is Mr. Black’s unexpected surprises and not his achievements that 
fascinate the public. 
About his enterprise there can be no doubt. His previous Hippo- 
drome production, Lisbon Story, was also a venture outside the con- 
ventional pattern, and if he goes on experimenting he may one day 
give us something outstandingly good and new. But to do this he 
will have to exercise more discrimination. Welsh local colour is 
merely daubed on. The Morgan Family is about as Welsh as 
Purcell’s “ Nymphs and Shepherds,” while Mr. Harold Purcell failed 
completely in the insipid and tiresome Episode in Havannah. 
Much less interesting, nevertheless, though much more successful in 
effect, is the new George Black musical funfare, Happy and Glorious, 
at the Palladium. Some of the dresses are appallingly tasteless, so 
is Mr. Trinder—but both are much to the liking of the Palladium 
audience, which goes there to forget such inconveniences as good 
taste, and to laugh loud and long, and not to exercise any critical 
faculty it may possess. Yet I was interested to find that the items 
“Highland Brigade” and “The Guards Brigade,” both of which 
were conspicuous in this show for their beautiful dresses and good 
music, were enthusiastically applauded by the audience. The Cairoli 
Brothers have at last introduced some new business, but it is not 
very good. I suggest to the more inventive of them to study 
the comic genius now being displayed over the wireless on alternate 
Sundays by Dobson and Young. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“ The Mask of Dimitrios.’’ At Warners.——*t Address Unknown,”’ 
At the Tivoli. ‘*Children of the City.’’ For Non-Theatrical 
Release. New French Films. For Future Release. 

The Mask of Dimitrios reminded me of a conversation many years 

ago in which Peter Lorre, then newly arrived from Germany, en- 

larged upon his ambitions in screen comedy. Fritz Lang’s “M ” 
was still very much in our minds, and it was difficult to avoid a feeling 
of the macabre in listening to the famous impersonator of the Dussel- 
dorf murderer discussing with erudition the dramatic significance of 
the clown and clowning. Peter Lorre’s subsequent experiences in 
Hollywood have on the whole been unhappy. His ability to portray 
the outward symptoms of inward warping has resulted in his mostly 
appearing as a sinister figure in the orthodox tradition. 
he has been allowed his moments of comedy, but these have never 
called for deep insight. Now, in The Mask of Dimitrios, he pulls 
off a piece of characterisation which must have appealed to him. He 
is cast as a writer of mystery stories who, fascinated by the rumoured 
adventures of a dead criminal, decides to find out the truth about 
this international legend. So we follow the writer from the Balkans 
to Paris and back again, attended against his will by a portly and 
mysterious figure (Sidney Greenstreet), who also is interested, but 
from more sinister motives, in the infamous Dimitrios. The story 
on which the film is based is by Eric Ambler, and its melodrama, 
insinuated rather than explicit, is given a thick atmosphere of slavonic 
mystery by the extremely competent direction of Mr. Jean Negulesco, 
who comes fully grown to his trade from the making of many excel- 
lent short films. His shots are always well composed and adapted 
to the sudden visual surprise, the alarming revelation. The com- 
plexities of the film’s crimes are made credible by, uniformly good 
acting (Mr. Greenstreet has never been better), but it is the per- 
formance of Mr. Lorre which comes back into your mind after the 
film is over. In spite of the fact that he is handicapped by the 
sinister associations of his usual roles, he has given a moving portrait 
of a frightened yet obstinate little man, not gallant, dashing nor 
heroic, but a citizen fallen amongst thieves. Let us hope that Holly- 
wood will permit Mr. Lorre in his next picture to move yet one 
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step further from the sinister. In his ability to portray the uncon- 
querable victim of ludicrous circumstances, the pathetic but dignified 
little man, we may have some of the qualities of another Chaplin. 

Every now and again (so rarely that one fears it may be accidental) 
a familiar stellar face appears in an unfamiliar role. Suddenly it is 
clear that all along an actor had been hidden away behind the stereo- 
typed grimaces. I call to mind Robert Young in H. M. Pulham, Esq., 
and Deanna Durbin in Christmas Holiday, now generally released, 
In this latter case the public has been sufficiently conscious of some- 
thing new and worthwhile to send Christmas Holiday off to a mgre 
profitable start in America (and probably here) than any previous 
Durbin picture. Another recent remarkable performance was from 
Paul Lukas in Watch on the Rhine. We-had grown familiar over 
the years with the competent work of this actor as one heavy villain 
after another. Then suddenly he was presenting us with a much 
more credible picture of an anti-Nazi refugee than the screen had 
previously approached in all its many attempts. Here, indeed, was 
a man whose spirit had been tried to the breaking point by adversity. 
The phenomenon did not escape the notice of Mr. Lukas’s pro- 
ducers, and in Address Unknown we have him once more called upon 
to move along the border-line of mental collapse This time he is a 
German-born American, who returns to Europe and is converted to 
Nazism by flattery and high office. Then he betrays his old anti- 
Nazi friends, and in revenge they drive him with horrifying ingenuity 
into the hands of the Gestapo. Weakness of spirit is the theme, and 
Mr. Lukas has been assisted by every pretentious device of set 
and lighting that the director could mobilise. Yet always one feels 
that he has been instructed merely to sweat with fear as in Watch on 
the Rhine, and to leave the rest to the customers at the box-office. 
Another typed actor is born. 

M.0o.I. non-theatrical audiences (distributed throughout the factory 
canteens, Civil Defence posts, clubs and hostels of the country, they 
now aggregate 20 millions a year) have the opportunity to view a 
remarkable short film on juvenile delinquency entitled Children of 
the City. It follows the cases of three Scottish children who be- 
come involved in petty theft, and shows how and why the juvenile 
court orders three different methods of treatment, each appropriate 
to the child concerned. No extravagant claims are made for the 
methods of moral rehabilitation shown, and it is clear that the 
approved school is only a very partial answer to the most difficult 
cases. Yet in spite of (or because of) the appropriate gloominess of 
the material the film is outstanding amongst recent documentaries. 
The sympathetic understanding of its director, Miss Budge Cooper, 
is obvious throughout, and she has obtained astonishing perform- 
ances from the children and parents who act the illustrative episodes. 
Here is a picture of the spiritual inhibitions of poverty, of the con- 
stant struggle between the desire for novelty and excitement on the 
one hand and surrounding degradation on the other, which has 
validity and power outside the immediate purpose and context of 
the film. 

Under the auspices of the French Ministry of Information, a 
number of studio films made by French technicians before liberation 
are being privately shown. No doubt these will soon be made 
available to the public, and they will provide a welcome addition 
to the meagre supplies of “French work at present available. The 
films show that French acting and direction is still on its old high 
level, and that the attempt is still to create the living rather than 
the lay figure. The subjects viewed made no concessions to Nazi 
opinion or Nazi propaganda, and their production was no doubt 
permitted on the ground that the subject-matter is without political 
implications. EpGarR ANSTEY. _ 





THE BUZZARD 


ON motionless, majestic wings, 

A crucifix against the sky, 

He soars above all earthbound things 
And mews his far, complaining cry. 


In tireless mastery of flight 
He wheels above his distant lair 
Or spirals skyward lost to sight, 
The tyrant of the upper air. 


Above the wild, deserted heath, 
In savage, lonely, lofty state 

He glares upon the world beneath 
And screams defiance of his fate. 


Peter Hutton. 
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LETTERS TO 
POLAND AND RUSSIA 


Smr,—From the beginning of the Russo-Polish trouble until now The 
Spectator, almost alone among our weeklies of any standing, has not been 
afraid to point out that the attitude of the Soviet Union towards Poland 
is quite inconsistent with the principles avowed by the United Nations 
angi the declared intentions of Russia herself. In your last issue, however, 
there appear several statements which secm to indicate a change of policy. 
I refer to the paragraph on Russo-Polish problems on p. 278, and to John 
Moscow's article on p. 282. 

From what is printed on p. 278 the impression is that since the be- 
ginning of the Warsaw rising the Russians have been co-operating with 
Britain and America in supplying arms to the Patriots. This is nonsense; 
no Russian co-operation was forthcoming before September 12th, and 
even then it was given with a grudge, e.g., supplies were dropped 
without parachutes! Britain and America should never have been requ red 
to aid Warsaw with Russian armies never more than eight miles from 
the capital during the whole tragic rising. 

John Moscow, on p. 282, says there is no reason to doubt Stalin 

sincerely wants a free and independent Poland. All! the evidence points 
in exactly the opposite way. Every act of the Russians since entering 
Poland last January has been hostile to Poland and her people. Russia 
has imprisoned those who assisted the Red Army to advance, she has 
conscripted Polish citizens, she has imposed on the parts of Poland occu- 
pied by her a committee entirely unrepresentative of all but a minute per- 
centage of the people, she insults the legal Government and accuses it of 
Hitlerism, notwithstanding her own record of 1939-41, she has con- 
demned to death General Bér as being responsible for the Warsaw rising 
—a rising commenced under Soviet instructions. And today we learn 
she has taken prisoner two or three members of a former Polish Govern- 
ment on sOme trumped-up charge. Russia is trying to force Poland to 
declare war on her and so force her to quit the Allied camp, which 
done, Russia will have her way in Po'and without great difficulry—that 
is until the Po'es are strong enough to rise again to throw off the foreign 
yoke. 
Russia’s strongest western frontier is a strong, independent, friendly 
Poland. Poland is very willing to ally herself with Russia if that country 
will do her justice. The Polish Government have never, and I defy any- 
one to deny it, done anything to arouse Russian hostility. If anything, 
the Government has been too ready to compromise with the Soviet—and 
all in vain. Mr. Churchill’s saying that we must support Russia in her 
claims on eastern Poland is too illogical, too horrible for words. It may 
be no exaggeration to say there would be no Soviet Union today but for 
Polish resistance in 1939 and Polish sabotage of German supplies to the 
Russian front after the German attack on Russia in 1941. 

Sir, a nation an ally of ours is being exterminated; silence on such a 
subject may no longer be maintained, despite Churchill’s statement. 
Had Britain and America acted in the Russo-Polish matter two years 
ago the situation of today would most probably never have arisen. Silence 
now is criminal. Incidentally I am prepared to substantiate the state- 
ments made in this letter.—Yours faithfully, 

. RICHARD NEILSON. 

6, Midlothian Drive, Glasgow, S. 1. 

[Our paragraph on supplies to Warsaw (p. 278) cannot properly be 
given the interpretation our correspondent puts on it. What we wrote 
was “The controversy about supplies to the underground movement in 
Warsaw is ended. American planes have been carrying British supplies 
for the Poles with Russian co-operation.” The clear implication is 
that the original Russian refusal to co-operate had been replaced by a more 
satisfactory attitude —Ep., The Spectator.]} 


THE INDIAN DEADLOCK 


Sir,—Your readers know that I did not consider attempts to find a 
formula of agreement between Congress and Muslim League “ damnable 
cheek of outsiders,” but only the course which some demand, that of 
establishing Pakistan without consultation of the people concerned. But 
my violence of phrase merits Mr. Rajagopalachari’s severity, and I ask 
you to print his letter (though sent to me privately) as a postscript to 
the recent correspondence.—Yours, &c., EDWARD THOMPSON. 

Oxford. 

“Your letter to The Spectator has been cabled out here. I read it 
with great interest. *Damnable cheek’ is not a decent phrase, 
anyway, in this context. But I understand what you mean. You are, 
of course, b'aming your own countrymen for letting things drift to this 
pass. We finish today five years after the war. We are in a very bad 
pass, and we fear that we shall be very badly treated by your people. 
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_ They were to all intents and purposes outlaws. 


1944 


THE EDITOR 


You intellectuals of Britain haven’t the guts to get your ruling class to 
act reasonably and justly and quickly. At the same time you are ready 
to heip your Government’s diplomacy by encouraging our extremist and 
unpractical dunderheads by timely mouthing of the language of unmodified 
democracy and revolution. Please read the proposal which Gandhi has 
supported and give it somewhat above the ayerage Breiton’s quantum of 
attention and analysis, and see if it is ‘cheek’ or amounts to an attempt 
cf outsiders to sett’e other people's affairs. 

“* Basis for terms of settlement between the Indian National Congress 
and the All-India Muslim League io which Gandhi and Jinnah agree, and 
which they will endeavour respectively to get the Congress and the 
League to approve: 

“* Firstly, that the Muslim League endorses the Indian demand for 
independence, and will co-operate with the Congress in the formation of 
a provisional interim government for the transitional period. Secondly, 
after the termination of the war, a commission shall be appointed for 
demarcating contiguous districts in the North-West and North-East of 
India wherein Muslim population is in absolute majority. In areas thus 
demarcated, a plebiscite of all inhabitants, held on the basis of adult 
suffrage or other practicable franchise, shall utimately decide the issue 
of separation from Hindustan. If the majority decides in favour of 
forming a sovereign State separate from Hindustan, such decision shall 
be given effect to without prejudice to the right of districts on the berders 
© choose to be in either State. Thirdly, it will be open to all parties 
© advocate their points of view before the plebiscite is held. Fourthly, 
in the event of separation mutual agreements shall be entered into for 
safeguarding defence and commerce and communications and for other 
essential purposes. Fifthly, any transfer of population shall only be on 
an absolutely voluntary basis Sixthlyv, these terms shall be binding only 
in case of transfer by Britain of full power and responsibility for the 
government of India.’”°—Yours sincerely, C. RAJAGOPALACHARI. 


Sir,—There is deep significance in your comment on the Gandhi-Jinnah 
talks that “it may be questioned whether the basis for an agreement 
ever existed.” A Muslim-Hindu understanding on the basis of Pakistan 
and Hindustan, or separate religious States, is, historically speaking, an 
impossible proposition, even if they were to be set up after a properly 
conducted plebiscite in which the whole population concerned wou!d 
have the vote and not merely the majority community, as was the curious 
demand of Mr. Jinnah. But the deeper reason is this. States conceived 
in religious bigotry and separation must inevitably institute systems of 
administration which are canonical in nature. The independence and 
separation of spiritual and temporal powers will from the very outset 
be narrowed down. Indeed, that was the case with the Mughal system 
of administration, especially during the reign of the bigoted and pious 
Aurangzib. There were Judges of Common Law (Adils); but those 
who really mattered were the Judges of Canon Law (Quazis). In the 
Imperial Circular on the administration of justice issued on June 16th, 
1672, the Common Law judges were rot even mentioned. The Quazis 
had unrestricted jurisdiction, against whose decision there was no appeal 
except in very extraordinary circumstances. The infidels (zimmi, ic, 
everybody except Moslems) were, of course, outside the pale of the law. 
No wonder the greatest 
historian of the working of the Moslem Law in India, Sarkar, describes 
it as “anarchy plus the policeman,” because “ Moslem Law in India 
did not originate in legislation, but in revelation.” It is noteworthy 
that the decline and fall of the Mughals rea'ly began when, on 
February 18th, 1702, the Courts of Justice were officially renamed Courts 
of Oppression (diwan-i-muzalim). 

It is not being suggested that only Islamic Canon Law was oppressive 
and ran counter to all concepts of equity and reason. The Courts of 
Inquisition in Spanish America were not very desirable either. The 
Hindu Brahmanical decisions based on the Scriptures must have been 
very oppressive too. 

That is the point. The formation of religious States would in itself 
be a retrogressive step, but to do so without the consent of both Hindus 
and Moslems in the areas concerned—that was Mr. Jinnah’s proposal 
over which the conversations broke down, and which, I feel sure, 
English democratic tradition wou'd never endorse—would simply be 4 
short-sighted and fatal policy. If it was intended that fifty millions of 
Hindus within “ Pakistan” would be disenfranchised first then out- 
lawed, and then left to the tender mercies of the Ulema (theologians of 
Arabia), wou'd the Hindus agree to this? Or, if the Hindu Mahasabha 
took charge of Hindustan and replied in kind, would that be very 
conducive to peace between the two religicus States? 

Difficulties of this kind have led the Congress to adopt a purely 
secular policy grounded on the economic and political needs of the 
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peop'e. Religion to Congress is personal and need not ‘reflect itself 
jnto politics. There is no other way .o a peaceful future, for the fifty 
million Hindus and Sikhs will not allow themselves quietly to be out- 
lawed. The “new attempt to reconcile communal differences,” the need 
for which you so rightly stressed in your issue of October 6th, must 
be an attempt to eliminate those differences and not to perpetuate and 
stabilise them by giving them statal form and authority—yYours faith- 
fully, D. M. SEN. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


SIDE-TRACKING THE LAW 


Sir.—Sir Henry Slesser’s article entitled “Side-Tracking the Law,” 
which appeared in your last issue, makes one wonder whether the present 
Parliamentary procedure is constitutional. The British Constitution is 
not a written constitution, and it therefore can be stretched to a certain 
extent without breaking. It is, I suggest, now being stretched by our 
elected Members of Parliament to such an extent that unless reforms take 
place it is bound to snap and break down. . 

Our representatives are elected by us and given power to mould, on 
our behalf, the legislation of the country. We give them power to make 
laws and, in doing so, we agree to keep any constitutional laws which 
they may make. We expect the making of these laws to be carried out 
constitutionally in the House of Commons and in the House of Lords, 
where, for our protection, they are discussed and criticised from every 
angle and from every point of view, and where they are altered and 
improved and made suitabie for our p:ople and suitable for administration 
with justice. Never, as far as I know, have we given to our representa- 
tives in Parliament the permission they would require to delegate this 
authority to anyone else. 

Our Members of Parliament have overlooked this constitutional limi- 
tation of their powers and have adopted the easy course of passing skele- 
ton Acts of Parliament, giving to the Ministries power to fill in the details 
by passing new laws in the form of “ Statutory Rules and Orders.” Our 
Members have thus delegated to our paid Civil Servants in the Ministries 
the power to make laws to contro] us. These laws are not discussed or 
criticised by our representatives before being enforced, and are there- 
fore somewhat similar to the laws passed in other countries by dictators. 

This delegation cf power by our representatives is excusable in war- 
time, because it allows quick action to be taken, but it cannot be justified 
in times of peace. We find, however, that in peaceful pre-war years our 
Bureaucracy issued cver one thousand new laws per annum in the shape 
of Statutory Rules and Orders, and anyone who failed to obey them, even 
in ignorance, was subject to be fined or imprisoned by our Courts. I do 
suggest that these undemocratic Statutory Orders, prepared by and 
issued by Civil Servants and Ministers, are not legal under our demo- 
cratic constitution and should immediately be repealed, their place being 
taken, if necessary, by an Act of Parliament, which can be criticised and 
altered on its way through the two Houses of Parliament. An Act of 
Parliament bears the signature of His Majesty the King, and under our 
Constitution our Courts of Justice should refuse to accept any new law 
which does not bear His Majesty’s signature.—Yours truly, 

T. H. G. STEVENS. 

“Dingle Bank,” Bowdon, Cheshire. 


A PARLIAMENTARY SCANDAL 


Sir—There is a method of putting an end to the Parliamentary scandal 
mentioned in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s letter to you in The Spectator of 
September 29th. During my 18 years in the House of Commons, Govern- 
ments of various parties enacted measures with faults in them which 
were pointed out at the time by both supporters and opponents. These 
defects had to be remedied by subsequent legislation, in some cases by 
the very Governments who had forced the defective clauses through by 
the party machine. 

A so-called Parliament which does not give effect to the opinions 
of the great majority of its members is a contradiction of its name. The 
whole purpose of discussion is defeated if it is not allowed to shape the 
measures discussed. In addition, it is destructive of the reality of debate 
and demoralising to members who have offered to them the unnecessary 
alternative of voting against their convictions or turning out the Govern- 
ment they wish to support. It would raise public respect for the House 
of Commons and make it more easy for a conscientious man to serve in 
Parliament if a very simple expedient were adopted. 

That House should at once pass a formal resolution that, in future, no 
vote there is to be treated as a vote of confidence, or want of confidence 
in the Government unless specifically so stated. Thereupon, every 
member could vote according to his conscience. The entirely stupid 
Question put to members at pzesent is: “Will you vote against your 
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convictions or against your party?” The most elementary reasoning 
will show that if Parliament is to be a true reflection of public opinion, 
members should be allowed to vote according to their convictions, and 
Governments should bow to the will of the majority.—Yours, &c., 
THEO. C. TayYLor. 
The Moraine, Grassington, Skipton. 


WAR CRIMINALS 


Sir,—May I suggest that Lord Cecil in his letter to you under’ this 
heading somewhat misses the main point when he advocates punish- 
ment after trial—open trial—of the Nazi leaders “for the purpose of 
showing that their crimes are reprobated by the conscience of humanity 
and to demonstrate that they are the consequences of horrible and 
idolatrous teaching.” Open trial is indeed most essential, but for other 
reasons than mere justification for whatever punishment may be imposed— 
namely for the unique publicity value. Were all German newspapers 
obliged to publish from day to day full reports of the evidence produced 
in open court of the long list of atrocities forming the charges, these 
reports would be read with avidity and would be discussed and debated 
by the widest possible German public. Only thus could the German 
people as such have their eyes opened to the true facts and oly thus 
could the birth of a myth of “martyr’s death” be avoided. Not only 
should the evidence be published, but also prosecuting and defending 
counsels’ speeches and cross-examinations, the judge’s summing up, etc. 
A large proportion of the German people will not want to hear the 
truth and will not willingly examine the facts but in this way they will 
be almost obliged to do so.—Yours faithfully, R. G. PEARSON. 


ETHIOPIA’S CLAIMS 


Sir,—General good wishes will accompany Lord de la Warr on his 
mission to negotiate a new agreement with the Emperor of Ethiopia. 
The 1942 agreement was only a temporary expedient. The new agree- 
ment should remove all provisions infringing Ethiopia’s independence. 
These include British military occupation of Ethiopia’s railway and 
other communications services: British military occupation of the great 
Ethiopian Ogaden Province, and other “Reserved Areas.” No military 
reasons for such measures exist. A portion of the Ethiopian Ogaden 
Province, which the Italians, during their invasion of Ethiopia, annexed 
to their ex-colony of Somalia, is still retained as part of that colony. 
The pre-1935 frontier should now be restored. 

Of vital importance are the ex-Italian Colonies which were Ethiopian 
territory until about 1890. The Ministry of Information’s recent booklet, 
The First to be Freed, reveals how grossly Italy mis-governed them. 
Foreign occupation of her seaboard for centuries has been the cause of 
most of Ethiopia’s misfortunes. It involves oppressive charges on her 
imports*® and exports, often a stranglehold upon her trade, and has 
obstructed her provision for self-defence. Of the two Colonies, the 
position of Eritrea is the more deeply felt. Except for a narrow coastal 
strip, it is part of the main Ethiopian mountain massif, is inhabited py 
typical Ethiopian Christians, and was part of Tigre, famous throughout 
recorded time as an important member of the Ethiopian federal Empire. 
A Treaty of 1884 between Britain, Egypt and Ethiopia recognised 
Eritrea as Ethiopia and allocated to Egypt only an exiguous bit of coastal 
lowland around Massawa. The Ethiopian people believe the 1884 
Treaty gives them a claim to British support in recovering Eritrea, now 
that Italy, by her aggression, has “irretrievably lost” her Empire, as 
stated by Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons on September 21, 
1943. Moreover, during the campaign of 1941 to defeat the Italians in 
Eritrea, a proclamation of the Emperor Haile Selassie, drafted in con- 
sultation with the British Authorities, was distributed by the R.A.F. to 
the people of Eritrea, calling for their assistance in vanquishing the 
Italians and promising their reunion to Ethiopia. This and other British 
leaflets were regarded as assurances that Eritrea would be restored to 
Ethiopia. 

The Anglo-Italian Agreement, recognising Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia, 
contained an assurance that Britain would facilitate the agreement. to 
Italy’s conquest by the States Members of the League of Nations. 
May we now suggest that the forthcoming Anglo-Ethiopian Agreement 
contain an assurance to support Ethiopia’s claim to recover her lost 
Provinces?—Yours, etc., 

P. G. Barstow; M. CorBETT ASHBY; H. CosTLEY WHITE; JOHN 
Hynp; E. SYLVIA PANKHURST; EMMELINE PETHICK LAWRENCE. 


THE FLEMING REPORT 


Sir,—I share Dr. Terry Thomas’s misgivings about the Fleming Report. 
It divides the membership of the G.B.A. into the sheep and the goats. 
The independent schools fare quite well: the worst they need fear is 
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the addition of a few Ministry of Education nominees to their govern- 
ing bodies. ° The possibility of adding, besides, a representative or two 
of the L.E.A.s is adumbrated but not pressed as a threat. With the 
direct grant schools it is otherwise. Their status is to be altered radi- 
cally by loss of independent identity in various matters so as to assimi- 
late them to maintained schools. Those that can finance the retention 
of their freedom in its present quality and degree will do so. It is to 
be hoped that in this many will succeed. 

The imposition of Scheme A on direct grant schools, if it is done, 
will be duress. None has asked for it. If any prefer Scheme A to 
their present status and style they have not as yet expressed this prefer- 
ence. The arguments of the Report for the abolition of the direct grant 
are of the flimsiest. 

It is a thousand pities that the controversy has the aspect of an effort 
to defend certain named institutions, the total of schools in the member- 
ship of the G.B.A. What was and is at stake in the controversy is 
certain aims and criteria, certain methods, a certain spirit in education 
all hinging on freedom. It is freedom that.was to be fought for, and 
freedom that is tamely surrendered in the proposals of the Fleming 
Report. The terrain of the fight was the direct grant schools. The 
fight has gone against these schools on the Fleming Committee, and the 
issue is ominous for the days when the same fight will again be joined. 
The immediate loss, if Scheme A becomes law, will accrue to tne direct 
grant schools. Its later repercussions are not at all unlikely to hit 
severely the independent schools JouNn Murray. 

University College of the South West, Exeter. 


DISSIDENT DOCTORS 


Sir,—The uninitiated reader must have found it difficult to detect the 
true motive behind the essay in vilification which you permitted to 
appear in the issue of September 29th. I have not been able to ascer- 
tain who Mr. Gordon Malet is, but it would seem that his pen is at 
the disposal of a certain bureau, run by a lady, who was once private 
secretary to a political personage. In any case, his article is practically 
a recast of a letter which appeared recently in a medical journal over 
the signature of a doctor who, obviously, wrote with the connivance of 
the Executive of the B.M.A., and, almost certainly, with the active 
assistance of officials of the Ministry of Health. The bit about Freud 
may be original or, of course, it may have been suggested by the Bureau. 
All things considered, therefore, it is safe to assume that the opposition 
of the Medical Policy Association to the proposals of the White Paper 
on Health is causing concern in these three quarters. It is surely to be 
regretted that, instead of reasonable discussion of the principles under- 
lying our opposition, the officials of the Ministry and the officials of the 
B.M.A. should descend to denigration of my colleagues and myself. 

With regard to the charge of anti-semitism, I have only to say that 
this has not been and is not now any part of the policy of the M.P.A. 
With regard to myself, it is true that where British interests and Jewish 
interests clash I am all in favour of the British, and this,’in the opinion 
of some, is an unforgiveable crime. I still hold that Freud’s “ unhealthy 
obsession with sex” has had a most unwholesome influence in the 
already unwholesome inter-war period. Also I can surely claim that 
there is such a thing as Jewish ideology, just as there is British or 
French or German ideology.—I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 

18 Harley Street, W.1. A. RIGGc-GuNN. 

[Gordon Malet’s “ vilification” consisted in quoting without comment 
a passage from a published letter from Mr. Rugg-Gunn.—Epb., The 
Spectator.] 


JOHN BUCHAN 


Sir,—I am engaged in preparing a book about my husband John Buchan, 
Lord Tweedsmuir, with the help of Dr. G. M. Trevelyan. I should 
be greatly obliged if any of my husband’s correspondents would care 
to send me letters of interest written by him or aboit him. They will be 
returned as soon as possible after copies have been made. The letters 
should be sent to me at Elsfield Manor, Oxford.—Yours faithfully, 
Elsfield Manor, Oxford. SuSAN TWEEDSMUIR, 


FIGS AND GRAPES 


> 


S1r,—The writer on “ Country Life” in your issue of October 6th, who 
contrasts with the Midlands the “almost subtropical” climate of Kent, 
where he has gathered “ten green figs” in September, seems to have 
had exceptional ill-fortune elsewhere. I have had in an Oxford garden 
several dozens of ripe figs during September and some at the end of 
the first week of October, and quantities of outdoor grapes are ripening. 
—Yours faithfully, 7. pe ae 





COUNTRY LIFE 


My Kentish village happens to have been one which, during the foy 
years of threatened invasion, was classified by the military authoritis 
as “a nodal point.” And the chief characteristic of a nodal point is thy 
it has to be defended at all costs by a body of static soldiery. Our Hom: 
Guard company was therefore issued with weapons intended for this 
purpose, and we sat down to it, a sort of brotherhood of obstinacy, Apay 
from certain hush-hush jobs in June, before and after the 6th, we wer 
forced to make a real mission of that “ sitting,” leaving no rabbit-ho 
unexplored as a possible concealment for flame-throwers, mortars anj 
all the rest of the modern instruments of defence. 


Positive Achievement 


But no invaders came by land or air. Have we then felt disgruntie 


and damned the time as wasted on that training in signals, intelligence 
mapping, and arms? I don’t think so. Apart from all this techniqj 
stuff, coming so belatedly to many middle-aged and hundred per cen, 
civilians, there has been a most notable achievement—the discovery of ; 
spirit of solidarity, that mild comradeship which is capable of suddenly 
hardening into a deep and heroic force when occasion requires, 


Solitary Countrymen 

It is not an easy matter to get to know countrymen. Their labour ig 
the fields and small workshops keeps them dispersed and solitary, ani 
this work-habit colours their mental and emotional characters. But lif: 
in the Home Guard has forced them to come together, and to mee 
amongst themselves and also in company with men of other walks of lif: 
—such strange occupations, for instance, as mine. At first I was treated 
with that watchful silence which can be more disconcerting than ope 
hostility. But as evening after evening went by—especially winte 
evenings—in enforced propinquity, the individuals gradually emerged. 


The Soldier Woodman 


I got to know one oldish woodman quite well. He was ; 
glassy-eyed soldier and his spats mever met the ends of his 
trousers. One day he approached me rather sheepishly, and 
spoke over his shoulder as though ready for flight. He was so en- 
barrassed that his glassy eyes lost even their small resemblance of con- 
centration. He said he understood that I was “in the writing way,” 
phrase that suggests a fecundity the writer all too seldom feels. He then 
went on to remark about the oddity of this, because he had once known 
another chap in the same way of life; in fact, had served under him in 
the Great War and had won the M.M. under him. And then he named 
one of the most famous of our poets who is now also a don. The out 
come of this confidence was an exchange of letters between the old com- 
rades, the woodman and the poet. This is only one example of tk 
discoveries and recognitions which have made me grateful for the tim 
spent in the Home Guard. I have become a member of the countryside 
here, and wherever I go I am at once in friendly contact with fellow 
whom it would have been possible otherwise to meet only across a barrier 
of unfamiliarity in trade, training, outlook, education and knowledge. 


The Countryman’s Knowledge 


And what is the countryman’s knowledge? I think it is usually 1 
knowledge of things present; things he sees, hears, smells; sensuous con- 
tacts that affect his daily life. History is a shadow to him. I have been 
out with a platoon of men mapping special areas of ground, and in th 
course of the work have told them about the signs of the past with which 
every field is scribbled. They have listened; but they listened to m 
talking rather than to what was being said; and what they marvelled xt 
was that I should know about these things, rather than at the things in 
themselves. But while showing little historical and therefore little aesthetic 
curiosity, these fellows knew intimately the features of the ground, and 
all the implications of those features. They were usually the teachets, 
and I the learner. 


Garden Note 


Something new in pests this week. I noticed a few days ago an oily 
stain on a lower. lawn, and thought it was caused by droppings from 
mower. But today it was twice the size, and on being examined, proved 
to be a mass of maggots about half an inch long, grey-brown, Three feet 
away another patch is beginning. It is a repulsive sight, and I shall lose m 
time in delousing the lawn. 

RIcHAaRD CHURCH 








Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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How a 
Peacetime Milk Policy 
is helping now 


EFORE the war, farmers in Hereford, 

Gloucester, Salop, Stafford and in North 
Wales, went in more and more for milk produc- 
tion. This increase was directly due to the demand 
for milk for chocolate which absorbed all the 
summer surplus of the new milk which it called 
into production. 
This use of the summer surplus milk was of great 
advantage to the liquid market. To-day, over 
1,000,000 people are being supplied with their 
liquid milk from these farms. 


Cadbury means (Quality 
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“There’s no sweeter tobacco 
comes from Virginia and-no better 
brand than the * Three Castles’ ” 

W. M. Thackeray—* The Virginians ” 
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There can surely be no better way of 
expressing gratitude for the gift of sight 
than by a donation or legacy to 


*MOORFIELDS’ 


the oldest and largest Eye Hospital in 
the world 


£60,000 needed this year 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


More Story Than History 


U.S.S.R.: The Story of Soviet Russia. By Walter Duranty. 
Hamilton. 15s.) 
THERE was never a time when the British people had greater need 
to understand the structure and aspirations of the Soviet Union ; 
nor, indeed, has this necessity ever been so clearly appreciated as it 
is today. Any book on the Soviet Union is assured of a wide and 
eager public, and more particularly one which claims to tell the 
whole story of “ Russia’s passage from the larval state of revolu- 





(Hamish 


tionary pariah, through an indeterminate cocoon period of half- 
friend, half-foe to full acceptance as an ally and great Power.” The 
responsibilities of those who undertake such a task as this are 


rendered the greater by the regrettable fact that recent transla- 
tions of Soviet works have included very little serious historical or 
sociological material. We must continue to rely on foreign inter- 
preters, and among these, Mr. Duranty has obvious claims on our 
attention because of the length of time in which he represented a 
great newspaper in Soviet Moscow. When the London Tires was 
still relying for Russian news on its correspondent in Riga, its New 
York namesake had the benefit of Mr. Duranty’s vivid dispatches, 
and those quoted here show that the censorship was not the 
complete barrier to effective reporting which the London Times 
assumed. 

Nevertheless, in this book, where Mr. Duranty leaves the role 
of reporter, and takes up the work of an historian, he reveals all 
too clearly the differences between the two professions and his in- 
adequate equipment for the latter. His work retains its qualities 
of vividness ; he brings out to the full the transformation in Soviet 
values which has resulted (in his opinion) mainly from Stalin’s 
victory over Trotsky and his other opponents. But he does not 
answer the question as to how far a new and fully articulated society 
has been born and how far above all that society is capable of 
entering into permanent normal relationships with the outside world. 
He reveals, indeed, that distaste for searching analysis and prefer- 
ence for the personal drama of politics which was noted by his 
erstwhile colleague, Louis Fischer, in a brilliant personal sketch 
of Duranty in Men and Politics. 

Instead of this analysis we get a hastily thrown together narrative 
of the highlights in the Soviet story with some very personal and 
often startling explanations of obscure passages in it—the whole 
without reference to authorities, and with some disregard for the 
distinction between history and historical fiction. 

Even so, Mr. Duranty goes beyond the normal latitude allowed 
the contemporary historian in his disregard for the pedantries of 
chronology and geography. It is curious, but no more, that so 
America-conscious a firm of publishers should pass the attribution to 
Washington of the warning against “entangling alliances”; it is 
perhaps not serious that someone writing of the Soviet Union should 
be unable to distinguish between Ivan III and Ivan IV; it is less 
pardonable that he should put into currency such wild statements 





%* anew novelist * 
FRANCIS ASKHAM 


The 
Heart Consumed 


What gives this novel its real distinction 
is the blending of what is strange and 
unpredictable with the perfectly normal, 
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as that the slaughtered victims of Stolypin’s repression were nym. 
bered in “tens and hundreds of thousands,” or that the Orthodox 
Church possessed before the Revolution “immense holdings of reqj 
estate,” or be apparently unaware of the spectacular rate of Russia’s 
economic advance in the period immediately before 1914. His 
account of the Revolution is not made clearer by his use (withoy 
distinguishing marks) sometimes of old style and sometimes of new 
style dating, by talking of the Tsar’s desire to abdicate in favour 
of his “uncle, the Grand-Duke Michael,” instead of his actu 
abdication in favour of his brother, by talking of General sig) 
Rodzianko, and by omitting altogether the formation of th 
Kerensky government. It is charitable to regard General Bukhonig 
(for Dukhonin) as a misprint, even though it occurs three times, 
But what is one to make of an author who can assert as a fact 
that Hitler’s departure from the League was due to his chagrig 
at the failure of the first Nazi coup in Austria, thus making the 
events of October, 1933, result from those of July, 1934. At a time 
when Russo-Polish relations are so much in our minds, it is curioys 
to find an entirely new version of the diplomatic interchanges of 
January-March, 1920, given without any mention of the source, 
and to find Poland (instead of Portugal) listed as having voted against 
Russia’s entry into the League of Nations. 

It is indeed on the international side that the weaknesses of Mg. 
Duranty’s method are most obvious. He neither pictures Clearly 
nor gives sufficient weight to the role of the Soviet Union in the 
early stages of the Chinese Revolution, in spite of its. importance 
for his favourite Trotsky-Stalin theme. On the other hand, he 
advances a totally new interpretation of the 1932-3 famine by saying 
that it was due to the sudden requisitioning of seed-corn and petrd 
made necessary by the imminent threat of Japanese aggression. One 
would be more disposed to accept this were it not for the fact tha 
the order of events in the Far East is so misrepresented. Mg 
Duranty considers that a détente came about at the end of 193 
when the Soviet government learned that Japan’s next objective wa 
Jehol. In fact, there was a pronounced détente throughout the 
latter half of 1932, and the attack on Jehol in 1933 was (as a glance 
at a map would have shown) anything but comforting to the Soviet 
defenders of the Far East 

Those to whom the international history of the last twenty years 
and the history of the Soviet Union are matters of continuous study 
may enjoy a book which is rarely dull, but as these samples of its 
methods show, it would be irresponsible to take it as anything 
like a definite study. . Max BELorr, 


Freedom and Tradition 


Ts in the Faith. By W. B. Selbie. (Independent Press Ltd 
3s. 6d.) 

The Thrill of Tradition. By James Moffatt. (S.C.M. Press. 7s. 6d.) 
RECENTLY the world of theological scholarship has been 
impoverished by the death of several distinguished teachers, and 
included among them are W. B. Selbie and James Moffatt. Two 
books, published posthumously, will help to keep alive the m ory 
and influence of two men who rendered conspicuous service in the 
training of the ministry and in the wider sphere of religious 
education. 

It was said of A. M. Fairbairn, Selbie’s predecessor at Mansfield 
College, that his programme of theological study began with an 
historical survey, to be followed by a critical analysis and to be 
crowned by a constructive endeavour, but that in lecturing he seldom 
arrived at the constructive endeavour. It was characteristic of 
Selbie that while he did not neglect history or the exercise of a 
critical judgement he concentrated on the constructive endeavour. 
He had a quick eye for the essentials of the faith. He preached the 
gospel with singular lucidity and deep conviction, and he set forth 
its practical demands with intrepid moral courage. In this last little 
book he was concerned with the relation of his own more liberal 
theology to the neo-Calvinist orthodoxy of Karl Barth and others 
He recognised the justification for a renewed Calvinist emphasis, 
inasmuch as “the libetal reaction against Calvinism had tended © 
reduce religion to a Spineless humanitarianism which glossed over 
sin and evil.” A vague Christian humanism gave way to a more 
definite but still more limited scientific humanism, and “the 
resultant neglect of th® worship of God goes far to account for the 
dullness, vacuity and boredom which characterises the lives 
multitudes to-day.” But the remedy is not to be found in blind 
submission to a God conceived as wholly other than ourselves 
Liberal theologians may be criticised for countenancing a shallow 
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Beverley Nichols 


VERDICT ON 
INDIA 


Beverley Nichols, author of Cry Havoc! 
and The Fool Hath Said, was in India 
for little over a year, but into that period 
he packed a great variety of experience. 
The result is a book which is dynamic, 
disturbing and of real value to all those 
who have asked themselves the question 
‘to Quit or Not to Quit’. A section of 
great topical interest is devoted to the 
unborn empire of Pakistan, for which 
Mr. Nichols presents the most lucid and 
convincing plea yet published in this 


country. [12s 6d net] 
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days there is any service open for a 





British newspaper more important to 
perform than the spreading of a full comprehension of 
the meaning of the British Empire.’—Thus wrote Lord 
Kemsley when The Empire News celebrated its Diamond 
Jubilee last May. 


The Empire News has a weekly net sale exceeding 
1,750,000 and it is the only British Sunday newspaper that 
regularly devotes extensive space to Empire affairs. It is 
(as Lord Kemsley has said) “a paper with a mission,” and 
week by week it is helping the masses in the Motherland 
to take a greater interest in the great British Common- 
wealth overseas. 







The Sunday Newspaper 
for Home and Empire. 


KEMSLEY 


HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.1, ENGLAND. 














The Danube 
Basin 
and the German Economic Sphere 


by ANTONIN BASCH, Dr. Phil. 
18s. net 


A fully documented economic history of 
the Danubian area (Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania and Greece) 
between the two wars. The author maintains 
that no permanent’ solution of the problems 
of this area is possible without a thoroughly 
planned integration of its economy with an 
expanding world economy and he makes other 
positive recommendations for agrarian and 
industrial reconstruction and the regional 


organisation of foreign trade. 
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optimism in regard both to human nature and human destiny, but flections on the Church. George Eliot :—the story is limited tp 
their conviction that the spirit of man is the candle of the Lord is the Chapman period before Lewes and the novels. Emile Ver. 
not to be discarded. When younger theologians are inclined to haeren:—a charming sketch of a young man’s pilgrimage to 4 
divide into parties over the teaching of Karl Barth, there is much Belgian country house. But when we come to Miss Braddon, Miss 
need for such a discriminating eirenicon as is offered in Freedom in Broughton or the literature preferred by Catherine Morland and 
the Faith. Isabella Thorpe, then Mr. Sadleir is comprehensive, vigorous ang 
The work of James Moffatt was always enriched by a wealth of extremely amusing. I cannot pretend that he makes me want to 
literary allusion, and his colleagues used to envy the wide range of read Only a Clod or Goodbye Sweetheart, Goodbye (“I always 
his reading. Like other translators he took a keen interest in the thought it a pretty tender little title,” wrote the author to her 
use of words. His fine appreciation of both literature and language publisher), or The Midnight Bell, but I am delighted that he should 
is manifest in his last book. While it displays some characteristics have read them for me; and I am full of respect for the zeal ang 
with which other works of James Moffatt have made us familiar, scholarship which he has brought to bear on these outwardly un- 
the main thesis of The Thrill of Tradition is not so familiar, In promising subjects. : 
expounding ideas of tradition—pre-Christian and early Christian, Not all the essays in this book are literary. In a section called 
Catholic and Protestant—Moffatt is at pains to assert that tradition Jiife (as opposed to Letters) we have a group of portraits (W, B 
js misconceived when presented as something formal and Maxwell, H. W. C. Davis, Verhaeren), a regretful reminiscent 
stereotyped. “One test of tradition lies in its capacity to generate 2 sketch of a French country town and a type of pre-war holiday thy 
zest for life which produces the authentic throb or thrill.” “A now seems infinitely remote, and an analysis of three books rs 
religious tradition of Christendom is. authentic, in the fullest sense Berlin in the 20’s: books which, it is claimed, “constitute a gradu- 
of the term, only as it evokes an adequate response to the reality ated course of study in the psychology of national collapse ” and | 
represented by its belief or practice. When these vibrate, the “present with a lurid*horror, both fearful and fascinat:ng, the dis. 
tradition is valid. Veracity is indced essential within the relative  jntegration and final hysteria of a ‘once proud city.” As this sen. 
limits of proof, but vitality is the supreme note of authenticity.” tence may suggest, such a concession to the present does not show 
The maintenance of an authentic vital inspiring tradition depends Mr. Sadleir at his best ; and the last part of the book, though the 
much on the spoken word and on personal association. Oral  Jeast attractive at first sight, will prove to many readers the most 
tradition has its supreme value in transmitting not so much a form rewarding. The final essay, on Disraeli’s disputed authorship of 
of sound words as a living spirit. The offices of preacher and [he Dunciad of Today, is a piece of serious scholarship for pro- 
teacher are never otiose and church membership is a vital necessity. fessionals. From an enquiry into the career of Archdeacon Wrang- 
“From the outset it has been characteristic of the Christian tradition ham, a friend of Wordsworth, a country parson, and a “bio. 
that the real presence of the Lord is revealed to His people as theif graphical beaver—a collector of oddities and fragments of book- 
lives touch the needs of others, and nothing is more likely to be @ making, an amateur of coloured paper,” emerges an excellent por- 
deadly sin than to remain aloof, indifferent or inhumane under the trait of a nineteenth-century worthy in a solid nineteenth-century 
of correct belief.” Moffatt almost echoes Burke when he frame. And Gothic Romance brings us within sight of several 
us to identify ourselves actively “with the Church of the major roads: the cause and progress of literary revolutions, the 
dead, the living and those yet unborn, for there as nowhere else dO history of the romantic or “escape” novel, what it was precisely 
we learn what we owe to God aiid to one another.” that Jane Austen meant to satirise. True, Mr. Sadleir strides a few 
In quite different ways, but with equal persuasiveness and hundred yards down these roads only to plunge gaily back into the 
sincerity, these two posthumous books commend the claims of thickets on either side; but never mind. Our know!edge of the 
Christ and His Church. Such a legacy cannot fail to be appreciated. country increases and occasionally we get a fresh glimpse of some 
H. G. Woon. familiar hill. 
Opinions may vary about the value of this book ; but I hope that 
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‘ . ° . . ° 
Off the Highroads ‘ all the eager spectators of Fanny by Gaslight will buy it. It will 
Things Past. By Michael Sadleir. (Constable. 10s. not be at all what they expect, but they will find a great deal of it 
Mr. SADLEIR is a painstaking and enthusiastic explorer of literary Y°TY €ntertaining, and to some of them at least it May suggest that 
bypaths. ‘The further from the highway, the more tangled the ? werld exists in which accuracy is pursued for its own sake, how- 
undergrowth, the better he is pleased and the livelier he becomes ever far afield _—— 
in consequence. In this volume of collected essays, most of them LETTICE FOWLER. 


reprinted from other sources, we are not often led out into the main , 

vend, and when we do find ourselyés there we are sometimes in- WW hy Only 30 to the Acre? 
clined to feel that we have seen this stretch before. Trollope:— Housing Manual, 1944. (H.M. Stationery Office. 2s.) 

the freshest comment comes from a French critic quoted | 4S One of the truly puzzling things about planners of housing is thet 
observing that the English like institutions per se, and can there- continuing aberration that density of pcpulation should be greater 
fore attack bishops with no suspicion that they may be casting re- in the heart of a town than on its outskirts. Tihe sensible thing 
would surely be to have a recognised town density and stick to tt 








anti throughout urban areas. This would abolish the ungainly sprawling 

NEW 1y AUBIN BOoss of our big towns, and would mean that all town dwellers—even 

< those at the centre of a city of the population of London—could 

get into the open countryside quickly, cheaply, and easily. If 

‘ there is to be any differentiation in density, logic would suggest that 

Four Quartets T. S. ELIOT it is those in the inner circle who should have more individual spac 

These four poems : Burnt Norton, East Coker, Dry Salvages and Little Gidding, have since they have farther to go to get to the country. 

all appeared separately, but the author has always intended them to be judged Housing Manual, published for the Ministries of Health and 
oe cage we. - Works, perpetuates this old theory, suggesting a graduation o 

opulation density from 120 per acre in the centre of large town 

Invisible Anatomy E. GRAHAM HOWE . oe per acre on the pene Bay One has only to eal the 

A study of nerves, hysteria and sex by the author of The me ~~~. aw area of outer London reduced by two-thirds to realise the advantages 

of enforcing a uniform density of 100-120. Town life is not county 

The Lady of the Hare JOHN LAYARD life, and our vain but apparently still unrepentant efforts to cna 

A study of the healing power of dreams, containing matter of vital interest to all bine the two have reduced. as of thousands of — ot valuable 

concerned with the healing of mind and body. MMustrated. 126 agricultural land, of beautiful woods, streams, and hillsides to ut 

interesting, unproductive, house-studded dormitories, effectively 

cutting off the dwellers in the inmost circle from access to the opet, 

Architecture Arising and comsgnaien beyond all necessary limits the cost and difficulty # 

HOWARD ROBERTSON supplying light, water, and transport at urban amenity levels © 

An architect of wide practical experience discusses contemporary design and outlying areas. 

oe ew — oe Nor do the authors of Housing Manual appear to have head 

either of curved buildings (think of John Wood’s pleasant crescents 
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WITH A ‘HOMESUN’ 


Real sunshine is hard to get, but thousands of 


war-workers and fighting men are keeping fit and 
vigorous with © artificial sunlight’ from Hanovia 
Sunlamps. 

Just at present Hanovia lamps are so vital for the 
national effort that private supplies are reserved 
for those who can furnish a special Medical 
Certificate and licence to purchase. If your need 
of a sunlamp is as real as this, write to us. 
(Please enclose 1d. stamp to comply with the 
paper regulations). 
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at Bath), or of any angle other than the right angle as means of 
breaking the monotony in planning town sites. 

Excellent points made include the need to include in schemes 
“the different classes of people who maké@ up a well-balanced resi- 
dential neighbourhood”; to plan the broad outline of a neigh- 
bourhood from the outset even if “some of the buildings are to be 
erected by persons other than the authority”; the desirability of 
providing accommodation designed for old people; the necessity 
of adequate storage at the ground level of flats for prams and 
cycles, of sufficient cupboard room planned in the general design of 
the house, of lifts in all blocks of flats more than three storeys high, 
of insulation against sound—“more than ever necessary by the 
introduction of radio,” of installing services for heating and light- 
ing at the time of building. All these and a number of other details 
show that Housing Manual has been prepared by persons having 
sympathetic understanding of the needs of the dwellers in a home, 
as well as expert knowledge of the technical requirements (to be 
covered in a separate volume) of sound building construction. 

IRENE CLEPHANE. 


Fiction 
The Black Venus. By Rhys Davies. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
The Bachelor. By Stella Gibbons. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 


Here, by two writers who realfy know their job, are a couple of 
deft and well-made novels which will probably give pleasure and 
relaxation of mind to thousands of readers. Each might have been 
the better for being somewhat shorter—I think the theme is over- 
demonstrated in both—but they are written with freshness, energy 
and a controlled sense of fun—Mzr. Davies’s book with indeed 
rather more than a sense of fun—which keeps the reader enter- 
tained and curious throughout. 

The Welsh book I found very attractive and easy to read; but 
if you do not care much for Wales or for books about Wales, avoid 
The Black Venus, because it is Welsh of the Welsh, and gives to 
every Anglo-Saxon person or reference which crosses its pages a 
quality of outright foreignness. The entire story is set in and 
around a village called Ayron, and—save for the short epilogue 
section—in the reign of Edward VII. It opens in the vestry of the 
local chapel, where the Elders and important men are holding an 
inquiry into the conduct of a spirited girl called Olwen Powell. 
This girl, only child of a very rich farmer, is a beauty, an heiress 
and a great matrimonial prize; but she is accused, mainly by the 
matrons of the parish, who have daughters of their own to marry 
off, of taking excessive and improper advantage of an old local 
custom known as “courting in bed.” This custom, which per- 
mitted a man to climb in at his girl’s window and get to know her 
under a roof instead of in damp woods and hedgerows, had its 
own subtle code of honour and obligation, and in the opinion of 
most of the wiseheads at Olwen’s trial, led to less mischief and to 
happier marriages than did more usual rural wooings. But the 
tradition implied that a decent girl was courted once, or at most 
twice, before she made her choice and married her man; whereas 
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Olwen Powell admitted at her trial that she had already alloweg 
seven men to climb through her lattice, yet could not decide on 
any of them. Now, as she was extremely eligible, this kept all the 
young men unsettled in their minds, and made it hard for other 
girls to get husbands. And the neighbourhood was angry with her 
and impatient of her resentment of the low status of women anj 
her desire to educate men into a civilised attitude towards them, 
But in the vestry she is able to convince the Elders that she is still 
a virgin, abides sternly by the unwritten law of the bolster down 
the centre of the bed, and will stay a spinster until or unless she 
can find a man whose mind and manners satisfy her. The Elder 
give their blessing to her views, and she goes on with her nocturnal 
tests of suitors. 

But there still are a great many of these—they grow indeed 3 
shade monotonous, her exasperated debates with young men over 
wine and cakes and under her embroidered bed-canopy. And the 
old men may applaud her, but the matrons are still furious, and 59 
are the Church section, the Anglo-Saxons, who hold the local custom 
in horror. At last, however, the tale draws to its final issue, betweeg 
a beautiful, half-mad poacher and a fat, intelligent student for the 
ministry. The dénouement is original and satisfactory. But the 
book’s distinction lies in its relation of a fabulous, innocent folk- 
tale, dewy and simple, to the tough realism and hardness of country 
life ; all the characters have life and oddity, there is much flying, 
bitter wit in the dialogue, and a vivid sense of place, and of race 
The Welsh idiom is used in what seems to be literal translation 
throughout, and though some may find that the perpetual inver. 
sions of phrase grow singsong and monotonous, on the whole | 
think the turn of the language will be felt as a pleasing, unaffected 
novelty. Anyway, it fell freshly and gratefully on the ears of this 
reader. 

Miss Gibbons takes us back to Metroland—Hertfordshire. She 
offers nothing that we do not all know of wartime life in that wide, 
vague area which we must still for convenience call the middle- 
class—except her very novel and cute central character, a little 
refugee girl from Bairamia (a small Balkan country overrun by Italy 
in 1938). Vartouhi, this little girl, is such that half the time, as 
we giggle at her, we wish she had broken in on our own war-and- 
domestic monotony of these years, and half the time, like the people 
she does get mixed up with, we wish the endearing little minx in 
Jericho. But in the pages of a book anyhow she is good fun, and 
pretty to watch. “ Vary pratty,” as she savs herseif so often. No 
need to sketch the quite complicated plot here—except to say that 
Vartouhi dominates it, and is cunningly used so that her barbaric 
commonsense shows up in amusing and pathetic lights the muddles 
and mysteries of English family and social life. Miss Gibbons’ 
distinguishing quality, nowadays, as a humorist, is that she keeps 
one chuckling rather than on the alert for sudden laughs ; she 
catches a gleam of absurdity everywhere, without prejudice, but she 
is benevolent and indeed creeps so gently about her fun-business, 
so mousily, that you have to keep a sharp look-out or you may miss 
the best of it. Some parts of this book, however, are not as coolly 
projected as to accord perfectly with the whole; the Richard and 
Alicia idyll is too rosily viewed for commonsense, and Betty, 
Richard’s mother, is a shade dull in her suitable sweetness. But 
the poor, blundering bachelor himself, his bullying sisters, his nic: 
old cousin—all these run dead true to form ; and Vartouhi is more 
than a match for the lot of them, and carries off a well-earned 
triumph. “Is a varry good thing, too also.” 

Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 





Towards a Plan for Oxford City. By Laurence Dale. (Faber. 68) 


AT first reading the central proposal of this book will probably 
strike the Oxonian as utter blasphemy. Even on second reading 
it may well appear that the alternative courses of action to that 
proposed by Mr. Dale are neither so effective nor disagreeable 4 
he chooses to find them. In order to relieve the traffic congestion 
at Carfax, and the vibration which “is slowly shaking University 
College to bits,’ he advocates a road, or mall, along the bottom 
of the meadows crossing the Cherwell, and leading to the Iffiey 
Road. He holds that the traffic would be scarcely audible from 
the Broad Walk, and that “the nail of one’s little finger held out 
at arm’s length would obscure two private cars.” (But who wanls 
to take a walk maintaining th's odd posture?) He thinks Out 
the only feasible alternative to his mall is to kneel down and widen 
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THE 
FAST-MOVING 
FRONT 


As the Forces of the 
United Nations press their 
way forward, hour by 
hour, Salvation Army 
Mobile Canteens follow 
them to render that 
cheerful Christian service 
which has become familiar 
onascore of battle fronts. 
Salvation Army Mobile 
Canteens, specially de- 
signed and equipped to 
meet present conditions, 
are staffed by men and 
women ‘qualified by ex- 
perience in France, North 
Africa, Persia, ltaly, 
Egypt. 


Many more Mobile Canteens, Clubs 


and Leave Hostels are still needed. 
Help to provide them by sending a gift today to 
GENERAL CARPENTER, 101 QUEEN VICTOR'A ST., E.C.4 
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Life assurance in war time 


Under most of our schemes we grant 

policies at normal rates with a reduc- 

tion in benefits on death during 
hostilities. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 : 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No commission 
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Holywell. But it is difficult to see why a road built south of the 
river should be too far away if one skirting the meadows is near 
enough. Indeed, Mr. Chaundy, of Christchurch, maintains that 
“he has lived long enough in East Oxford to recognise that the 
bulk of our traffic is local, and could not be much diminished by 
this fanciful project.” It seems a pity that Oxford cannot be more 
effectively by-passed, though presumably the Town Council would 
oppose this on grounds of trade. Another suggestion of the author’s 
is the development of St. Clements as a shopping centre, and St. 
Ebbis for housing. There is apparently some support for his mall 
on the City Council already ; friends and opponents of the scheme 
would therefore do well to read this book and get busy. 


Less Nonsense. By A. P. Herbert. (Methuen. 4s.) 
Tue Senior Burgess of Oxford University, Petty Officer Herbert, 
shows that he is in no danger of losing the common touch when he 
dedicates his verses to the Mrs. Mores of the Home Front: 

No special correspondent sees you shop 

Or carry home that heavy iittle bag. 

or to his fellow-sailors, including the Wrens; or bus 
conductress : ° 

How proud upon your quarter-deck you stand 

Clippy, the captain of the mighty bus! 

But when he takes to borrowing a singing-robe from Kipling’s 
shabbier stock, or uses a corner of it to wipe the rosy-coloured 
spectacles of those he considers gaze too lovingly on Moscow or on 
Beveridge, he is surely voicing less the feelings of the man in the 
pub—and the Forces—than the prejudices of the Colonel in the 
Turkish Bath. Or is this to take the rhymes of Less Nonsense too 
seriously? It must always be remembered in Mr. Herbert’s favour, 
hawever, that he is the ordinary man’s greatest champion against 
oppression. 
Morning Songs and other Poems. By Eiluned Lewis. (Macmillan. 4s.) 
Miss Etmunep Lewis, author of Dew on the Grass and The 
Captain’s Wife, has now published a book of poems. In the first 
half of the book are songs of a young mother to her child written 
freshly and simply; in the second half are verses of a more general 
memories of Wales and of childhood, records of the events 


to the 





nature 
of to-day. Miss Lewis obviously finds the writing of these verses 
a natural outlet for the observations and emotions of; daily life. 


They have an unforced ease; they are pleasant, happy’ poems and 
make pleasant, happy reading. 

Paideia, the Ideals of Greek Culture. By Werner Jaeger. Vol. II. 

Translated by Gilbert Highet. (Blackwell. 22s. 6d. 

Tue first volume of this important book was reviewed in these 
columns on June 16th, 1939. In this second volume Professor Jaeger 
of Harvard continues his examination of the ideals of Greek culture 
and promises a third and concluding volume to appear shortly. The 
first volume dealt with the period from archaic times to the end 
of the Peloponnesian War, the volume before us is concerned with 
the fourth century B.c., the age of Plato, and together with the final 
volume will bring to a conclusion this history of the culture of 
classical Greece. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


It is apparent from the present state of markets that investors are 
badly in need .of a fresh lead. When most brokers are reporting 
that business is down to a half or less of the figures of a few months 
ago one can be sure that not merely the solid, staid investor, but the 
more speculatively-minded people whose main objective is capiny 
appreciation have temporarily come to a dead end. Those who hay 
bought the best, whether gilt-edged or other “money stocks” like 
first-class prior charges, or who have not ventured outside the 
recognised blue-chips of the industrial ordinary share market, ge 
prices at levels which give ampde cause for satisfaction. There is no 
obvious reason to sell, but equally there is little incentive to buy 
more. Only investors with surplus funds who must have income 
(e.g., insurance companies) go on adding to their portfolios, The 
others have reached the stage at which they prefer to pause and lak 
round or, at most, buy very cautiously in small quantities, 


THE E.P.T. GROUP 


Much the same sort of thing can be said of the speculative investor, 
Over the past three years prices have risen very substantially—y 
many cases by anything between 100 and 300 per cent.—large profit, 
either in cash or on paper, have been made, and quotations of th 
great majority of shares seem to have already discounted the expectej 
post-war improvement on a fairly adequate scale. . So, in Stok 
Exchange language, most of the speculative fraternity have recently 
come to the conclusion that, for the time being, there is “ nothing 
to go for.” 

Interpreting that assertion very broadly, I am inclined to agree, 
Prices of industrial leaders and of other obvious post-war recovery 
shares are certainly high enough until we get nearer to the time when 
the expected recovery begins to realise itself and until we havea 
clearer view of post-war politics both at home and in the internation 
field. I am still of the opinion, however, that there are one or tw 
groups of shares, apart, of course, from the isolated instances whid 
constantly crop up, whose post-war possibilities have not yet received 
adequate recognition, The most interesting is the heavy Exces 
Profit Tax paying group of companies, whose dividend prospecs 
will be revolutionised whenever E.P.T. is abolished or material 
reduced. Companies in this category which immediately springy], 
mind are Home and Colonial, Cementation, Purnell, Sanbra, Stotha |r 
and Pitt, whose E.P.T. payments are really substantial in relation » 


 -  S o SO Se 


dividend possibilities. The position of these companies will k&] i 
analysed in some detail during the next few weeks. u 
CALCUTTA TRAMS POSITION re 


Shareholders in Calcutta Tramways, who now include speculates 
as well as the more solid type, must be puzzled by the sharp fluctue 
tions now taking place in the £1 ordinaries, which until recently 
were looked upon as a more or less stable investment. Ever since the 
Calcutta Corporation announced its intention of exercising its right 
to purchase varying interests of the break-up value have led ® 
buying and selling which have left the price, on balance, at a sub 
stantially higher level than three months ago. Unfortunately, St 
Geoffrey Clarke’s review at the annual meeting has not clarified the 
position. Very wisely, he has refrained from giving an estimate d 
the take-over price which, he reminds shareholders, will be party 
dependent on this year’s results. He does disclose, however, that 
there are certain parts of the company’s system, outside the scope 
of the terms of the purchase, which are vital to the company’s 
operations. Around 68s. 6d. the £1 ordinaries are obviously specule 
tive, but my advice to holders is to hold on till the final outcomes 
known. Analysis of the balance-sheet position and the profit figures 
of recent years certainly suggests that the purchase price will b 
well over the current market valuation, 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ODEON THEATRES 








INCREASED PROFITS 





Tue seventh annual general meeting of Odeon Theatres, Limited, was 
held on October 12 in London, Mr. J. Arthur Rank (the chairman) 
presiding. : 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s statement 
with the accounts :— 

The trading profits of the group amounted to» £2,815,930, compared 
with £2,163,687, an increase of £652,243, which you will, I am sure, 

ee is most satisfactory even though taxation again absorbs the bulk 
of the increase. Taking Odeon Theatres Limited alone, a trading 
profit has been earned of £1,228,052. The directors recommend the 
payment of a dividend on the Ordinary shares of 20 per cent., less tax. 

In excess of 180,000,000 patrons were admitted to our theatres during 
the year, an increase of *25,000,000 upon the previous year, but in 
spite of this large increase owing to the incidence of heavy taxation, 
our net profits have only increased by the small sum of £9,346. 

I have been in full accord with the policy of H.M. Government that 
all possible should be done to ensure that inflation be restricted during 
this period of heavy expenditure to pay for the war, but I must say 
that your company and this industry as a whole, if it is to be successful, 
cannot continue to pay taxation at its present rate in the post-war years. 
Of gross box-office receipts of some £16,000,000, £8,000,000 in direct 
taxation has to be paid—approximately 50 per cent.; consequently it 
is my considered view that we must look to an alleviation in the enter- 
tainment tax after the end of the present kLostilities particularly when 
it is borne in mind that pre-war the approximate percentage of our 
box-office receipts which went in entertainment tax was 13 per cent., 
whereas today it is 39 per cent. 


circulated 


Post-war Po ticy. 


I referred last year to the policy of your directors whereby we hope, 
at the cessation of hostilities, to extend our activities to various countries 
throughout the world. I would hasten to assure you that we propose 
to do that, but only after careful research to ensure that such investments 
as we make in those countries will show a reasonable return on the 
capital employed. I also referred last year to the importance of a 
strong film production industry to this country and particularly to a 
company such as this which is primarily engaged in the exhibition of 
films. We already have taken one step to protect the future to ensure 
,that the control of the two leading film studios passed into friendly 
hands. We have made an investment in a company which, through 
the British & Dominion Film Corporation, Ltd., indirectly owns the 
Denham and Pinewood Studios, and have done so at a figure which 
should ensure us a satisfactory return on our investment. 

I look forward to the future and particularly the post-war years; if 
industry in this country (including the entertainment industry) is 
allowed to operate under conditions where enterprise receives its just 
reward I am convinced that this country can maintain its great place 
in the commercial activities of the world, but it can only do so if the 
industrialists of the country, great and small, can operate freely and 
if their enterprise receives commensurate reward, as I do not believe 
that industry can be run efficiently by a bureaucracy. In your own 
company, it is our aim to maintain the highest possible standard of 
service to the public both as to their material comforts in the theatres 
and as to the entertainment we place before them, and we are sure 
that with such a policy we can face the future with confidence. 

The report was adopted. 


SS 


The Royal Alexandra School 


(formerly the Alexandra Orphanage, of Maitland Park, London, N.W.3) 
has since its foundation in 1758 maintained and trained over 





5,000 fatherless or motherless girls and boys from all parts of 
the Country and Dominions, fitting them to be self-reliant, 
God-fearing citizens. 

Funds are urgently needed for the upkeep of our present 


family of 300, many of whose fathers have been killed in 
action or whose parents have died in air raids. 


£10,000 needed each year in voluntary donations. 
President: H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


Hon. Treasurer: James V. Rank, Esq. 
Chairman of 1944 Appeal: 
The Rt. Hon. Lord HORDER, G.C.V.0., M.D. 
Secretary: Fred. J. Robinson, F.C.1.S. 


Offices: 34/40, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





FURNESS, WITHY AND CO. 





POST-WAR PROBLEMS 





THE CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 





THE 53rd annual general meeting of Furness, Withy and Co., Limited, 
was held on Tuesday in London. ‘ 

Mr. Ernest H. Murrant, M.B.E., who presided, after referring to the 
loss they had sustained by the death of their late chairman, Lord Essen- 
don, said that their gross revenue amounted to £949,718, which was 
subdivided into profit on vessels trading and branch offices, etc., £466,667; 
dividends from subsidiary shipping companies £229,837; and dividends 
on general investments (including subsidiary companies other than 
shipping), £253,212. After deducting £409,049 for taxation, the net profit 
for the year was £540,668. From that they had paid the usual half- 
yearly dividends on the preference share capital, transferred £300,000 to 
depreciation, transferred £9,551 to fleet replacement account, and, after 
providing for the dividend it was proposed to distribute on the ordinary 
stock, there was £165,523 to be carried forward, which was slightly 
higher than the amount brought in. 

With regard to post-war problems, his personal opinion was that 
there were many grounds for gratification in the sound policy followed 
by the Minister of War Transport and his advisers. In detail, however, 
shipowners had much to be dissatisfied with, but in general many of 
the evils which had arisen out of the first world war had been avoided. 
Their ships had been permitted to earn no profit but merely a rate of 
interest and depreciation and they had been subjected to unprecedented 
taxation, but the Government had every reason to be satisfied that they 
had been able to call upon a large and, on the whode, well-equipped 
mercantile marine. 


GOVERNMENT'S ATTITUDE. 


Of post-war problems he said that the Government had had the benefit 
of the ships without profit to the owners; they would presumably be 
concerned to see that the industry did not languish but must be restored 
to full status and vitality, bearing in mind the ‘requirements of the 
Empire, the value of shipping services from the point of view of invisible 
exports, and also its potential value for all other purposes. Indeed, the 
Government was committed to recognise the necessity of maintaining the 
British mercantile marine in adequate strength and in a position of full 
competitive efficiency. 

The shipowners’ problem would be to restore their fleets to the extent 
necessary to cover their trade requirements and in order to maintain the 
service, which were their goodwill but which they would have to achieve 
in face of the knowledge that replacement costs would far exceed the 
values which had been recovered for ships lost. They would be faced with 
competition which would arise from the fact that there might possibly 
be more tonnage afloat at the end of the war than at its commencement, 
although very differently distributed and very largely of emergency utility 
types, and with it all they would be required to earn a reasonable return 
upon the invested capital, apart from depreciation, administration expenses 
and so on, . 

It was obvious, therefore, that a very broad and generous interpretation 
of the Government’s policy towards shipping would bg essential, bearing 
in mind also that a considerable volume of merchant tonnage would in 
fact remain in Government ownership on the conclusion of hostilities. 
I: would be for the Government and shipowners to find a common 
basis of interpretation of the problems and solution of the difficulties. 

He suggested that broadly the common basis would be the recognition 
of the fact that additional capital would be required in order to replace 
lost tonnage and to bridge the difference between receipts for ships lost 
and the higher level of post-war construction costs and that, at least, 
interest and depreciation’ must be earned on that additional capital. 

Some of their ships had been engaged in most of the major war opera- 
tions and consequently some of their personnel had undergone more 
severe tests of their qualities than others. 

All of them, however, had cheerfully faced the hazards of war, and 
their wholehearted thanks were due to them. No less than 120 of their 
officers and men of their fleets had received decorations or commendations, 
The report was adopted. 
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CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 


CREST HOTEL 


“ A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” 
Under the persona) direction of Mrs, Eglinton 
Adams A fully equipped first-class Horei, with 
nearby Golf and Riding. Cocktail] Lounge, All- 
weather tennis court. Lift. 











PERSONAL 


“ smoker,” full of cheer— 


CROWDED 
TOM LONG atmosphere. 


The ideal 


A 


GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costu mes 
\ turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70 -. List FREE.— 


Watker’s Screntiric TURNING AND TAILORING WorRKS 


Lrp., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford London. 


»YERMALINE 
Most easily digested Bread 
Ask your Baker 
+ANCER SUFFERER (321-44).—Single woman, living 
( with old father, very poor, needs extra nourishment. 
gratefully received. —NATIONAL 


Please help Jewellery ; . u 
S), Cheam Court, Cheam, 


Soctery FoR CANCER RELIEF, 2 
Surrey 

{HASE CLOCHES revolutionise Vegetavle production, 
( doubling output, ensuring an extra crop each season, 
providing fresh Vegetables the year round. Phirty years 
proof, Send for List. —Cuase Lrp., 33 The Grange, € hertsey. 

UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
| twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 

YINANCE.—ReGIonat Trust Ltp., 8, Clifford Street. 

’ ew Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone 
REGent 5983 

ANDBAGS repaired by handbag makers. Highest 
I craftsmanship. 14-day service. Post or call REMAKE 
HanpsaG COMPANY, 57 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
ATS OFF TO GUY’S '—Hundreds of old felt hats 
/ are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 

If you have any to spare, please will you 
APPEAL SECRETARY. 

_ A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. 
| i Individual tuition. Inclusive fee £6 6s. Od. 
Instalments arranged. For particulars apply Box No. 164. 

- ITER'ARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
I, copy 3d, 1,000 words.—Mriss N. McFariane (C.), 
6, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

\ ILES TECHNICAL SCHOOL.—Vacancies for 
4 pupils in horticulture and agriculture. November. 
16 vears, either sex. Residential; 2 to 3 years’ course; 
moderate fees.—Write: Secretary, Miles Technical 
School, Woodley, Berks 

ISSION OF HEALING.—The great work of the 
\ Christian Medical Missions in India will be described 
by The Rev. Canon F. A. Cockin in a broadcast appeal at 
8.25 p.m. on Sunday, October 15th. Please listen and send 
your gift to CONFERENCE OF BritisH MISSIONARY SOCIETIES, 
2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 

ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
MM redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO 23, W.C.1. 


Q)' A\KERISM,—I!nformation respecting the Faith and 
Pr 


wartime purposes 
send them to THE 


The Study, 


of the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
COMMITTEE 


tree 





pplication the Frrenps Home SERVICE 
Friends House Euston Road. London, N.W.1 
>EMEMBER those who dwell in a world of darkness. 
To help us help the Blind overcome their affliction, 
and train them to become independent, wage-earning 
citizens, funds are urgently needed. Will you give a dona- 
tion? Please send now to The Principal, RoyAL NORMAL 
COLLEGE FOR THE BirI~p, Rowton Castle, Shrewsbury. 
(Founded 1872 
RUSSIAN Translations undertaken.—Box 168. 
w! RIOUS set-back in the Nation’s war against Tuber- 
" culosis has arisen from war conditions. But the fight 


continues unceasingly. Please help to maintain our work. 
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BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
CALCUTTA 


SPECTATOR, OCTOBER 










ELLERMAN 


CITY HALL 


LINES 






Tudor Court, Fairmils Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 


Woodbank Hotel, Balloch, 
Dumbartonshire. 
As oe 
EXHIBITIONS 
‘LYN  PHILPOT 1884-1937 Exhibition and 
F R. SUDDABY. Paintings and Water-colours. 


Lercester GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10-5.30. Sat., 10-1, 

} TER Jones Gallery, October 7th to November 3rd. 
Paintings by W. Blair Watson. First Floor, Sloane 

Square, S.W.1. 

] YORTRAITURE OF FIVE CENTURIES.—A collec- 
tion of portraits in oil, watercolour and pencil from 

the 16th to the 20th Century, now on view at Heal’s, 196, 

Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 





Tue UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LTD. 


More than 100 years’ Banking experience linking the 
United Kingdom and world centres with Australasia, 
ranches throughout Australia and New Zealand 
and correspondents in all parts of the world. 
HEAD OFFICE: 
71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 











West End Agency: 15 Carlos Place, W.1., 
















Wartime 
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EDUCATIONAL 


| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 

for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent.,B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Ecoq. 
B. Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D’ 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894} 
seer QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridges 

_ the gap between school and call-up with an always 
useful training which is satisfying, inspiring and thorough, 
67, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. Tel. WES. 6930 
or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge, 


Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241 
TNIVERSITY OF LONDON 





UNITED NATIONS UNIVERSITY CENTRE 


A short study course on the political problems and 
national culture of the UNITED STATES: October 3] 
Inaugural Address, 7.30 p.m.; November 1, 2, 3, 4 
mornings and afternoons). 

Admission free by invitation. Service personnel should 
apply through the appropriate service channels. Civilians 
should apply direct to: A. Crow Forp, M.B.E., B.A. 
United Nations University Centre, Dept. 5, co London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, Keppel 
Street, W.C.1. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 





( YOLONIAL EDUCATION SERVICE: KENYA 
Headmaster required for Prince of Wales’ School, 
NAIROBI. Secondary Boarding School for European 


Boys, 300 boarders, 100 day boys. The School is a Govern. 
ment School run on English lines in modern premises, with 
good facilities for games. School and Higher Certificate 
Examinations are taken. O.T.C. and Scout Troup. Excel 
lent climate. Salary: £1,200 per annum on four-year 
contract. House rent free on school site. Free Passage 
out and return. 

Further particulars and forms of application from Tug 
Secretary (IPR CA), Ministry of Education, Belgraye 
Square, London, S.W.1. Candidates resident in Scotland 
should apply to THe Secretary, Scottish Education 
Department (Branch Office), 29 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh 2. Closing date: 23rd October, 1944. 

ARGE Industrial Concern require Economist with 

4 degree in Commerce or Economics. Progressive post 
for young man keen on market research work. Write, 
giving full details of education and previous experience 
to Box 169. 

\ RS. BLATHWAY requires 
4 housemaid; comfortable 
House, Minehead, Somerset. 
QTA rISTICAL Clerk, male or female, for office in West 
‘ End London ; knowledge of tabulation procedure and 
familiarity with calculating machines desirable. Salary up 
to £300, according to experience. Vacancies for junior 
girls in same department.—Apply Box 167. 














an elderly, very good 
place.—West Porlock 





LECTURES 
a Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 
Technique 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by James 
CHING, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon., 14, Hanover Street, W.l 
Sats. at 2.45. Begining October 21st 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 


Degrees of London University are open to 
all without residence or attendance at lectures 
U.C.C., founded 1887, conducts Courses of instruction 
for Matriculation, or the Special Entrance exam. open 
to those above 23 years of age (18 if in H.M. Forces), 
and the Inter. and Degree Exams. in Arts, Science, 
Econ., Engineering, Commerce, Laws, etc. : also for the 
Diploma in Public Administration. The College isan 
Educational Trust, not conducted primarily as a profit- 
making concern. Highly qualified resident tutors, Low 
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Brompton Hospital, the world’s greatest centre for treat- ; j f 7 oor A - ; 
- -ach > -h.—Tue T ton t 3 ees, ins alments. Free re-preparation in the event 
sank, toasting ond eeeee. THe TREASURER, Brompto: ; of failure. More. than 13,000 U.C.C. students passed 
, Lond * 3. ; ar ; 7 London University examinations during 1930-1943. 
S' AMPS.—Lots of 250 modern colonials and foreign i - at 
sent on appro, at 1d. each.—CHEESEMAN, 16, Addis- ; 
combe Road, Watford. é B $ E 
QYBIL RANG and AP SIMON, Literary, Dramatic i > 2c. con. 
‘ and Film Agents. ‘Typewriting Dept, MSS. copied i its st The B.Sc. ECON. Degree of London University may 
43, St. Martin’s Lane. W.C.2. EM, 1733). R advantageously be taken by men and women seeking 
J}. WEEDS.—Scotch, all wool, from 9s. and 2 coupons per E government or municipal posts, or executive appoint- 
yard. Write for patterns.—DENHOLM TWEEDs, t ments in commerce or industry. Study for the degree 
Hawick, Scotland. covers a course of wide and interesting reading. U.C.C. 
W “AICHES WANTED —New, Old, Disused, Out ot | prepares students for the Inter. and Final exams 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash i Ries em . 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, . PROSPECTUS giving full particulars of U.C.0. 
Manchester, 4. Courses may be had post free from the Registrar, 
THERE ARE THE WRITERS OF TOMORROW ? f 
/ ——Fresh blood ‘s needed in journalism and literature. $ U N IVERSITY 
Develop your latent talent in your spare time with the ; 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only school under the co R R ES PON DE N S E 
patronage of leading newspaper proprietors. REDUCED ; 
FEES Special courses in Journalism, Short Stories, : 
Articl> Writing Poetry Radio Plays, Eng. Literature. 3 including 3? h COLLEGE 
Persona tuition by correspondence. No time limit. Free Purchase Tax * €ac 
advice and Booklet from Prospectus Dept.. L.S.] Obtainable only from Retailers. : 76 Burlington House, Cambridge 
57. Gordon Square. London W.C.1 Mus 74 JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. " | 
ws FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— , | fo eT 
Recent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8 & is oS. a Zz 
Entered a mid-class n t it t New York, N.Y., Post Offic Dec. 23, 1896. Printed t Britain by Sr. Crements Press, Lrv., 
Port ul St., Aingswa W.¢ published by Tue Seecrator, Lro., at their offices, No..99 Gow , London, W.C.1.—Friday, October 13, 1944. 
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